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“Don’t Be Downhearted, Dad, 
Your Income Won’t Stop! 


OSE are the cheering words that ring in the 

ear of the man who is laid up but insured 

against accidett or illness by the Empire 
State Surety Company. 

Freed from worry about money matters, he 
will soon be on his feet again because he has 
nothing to think about but getting well. 

Have you such protection against hard luck? 

You can’t afford not to have it when this 
great company has just the kind of insurance 
policy you need—low in cost, but providing a 
sure and ample income when you want it most. 

You can’t tell how soon you will need help 
like this. Itmay be to-morrow. It may be to-day. 

Therefore, think seriously now, this very 
minute, about getting prepared for an emergency 
which may stop your earning power. 

Sit right down nowand write for our booklet, “‘How to Insure 
your Income,”’ which gives full information about our policies. 


Empire State Surety Company 


84 William Street, New York 
Offices in all important cities 
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exist where Cresoleneis used. 


It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 


Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting both : 

as a curative and preventive in contagious diseases. The cost is small and when washed 
It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 


years of successful use. } Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 


For Sale By All Druggists 
Send Postal for Descriptive BOORGE eel re a 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets, for the irrita- 


ted throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c, in stamps. ELSIOR UWILTING CO. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE C0., 180 Fulton Si., New York os STREET @ NEW York 


Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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A remarkable popular 
movement against the 
purchase of meat has 
been caused by the continued rise of 
prices. In some places the temporary 
boycott is also against certain other 
kinds of food, the price of which, it is 
alleged, has been unduly and wrongfully 
enhanced. While the first steps were 
taken a few weeks ago in Washington 


A Widespread 
Boycott of Meat 


‘by the Anti-Food-Trust League, the 


meat boycott may be said to have orig- 
inated in Cleveland, where, on the 16th, 
460 superintendents and foremen em- 
ployed by a score of large manufactur- 
ing concerns, signed a pledge requiring 
them to abstain from meat for thirty 
days, or for sixty days if prices should 
not fall within a month. They set out 
to procure the support of the working- 
men of the city. The number of signa- 
tures rapidly increased, and at last ac- 
counts was about 25,000, representing at 
least 100,000 persons. The local con- 
sumption of meat was perceptibly affect- 
ed. One company, which has twenty- 
seven stores, dismissed one-third of its 
drivers. There has been a slight reduc- 
tion of prices. The example of Cleve- 
land was speedily followed in many 
other cities, generally under the direc- 
tion of labor unions, altho in one or two 
instances labor councils have exprest 
disapproval, urging that a demand for 
higher wages be substituted for the boy- 
cott. No action has been taken by the 
Central Federated Union in New York, 
partly for the reason, it is said, that the 
Union is attempting to organize the 
butchers. The method used in Cleve- 
land has been adopted in widely sepa- 
tated parts of the country. A few ex- 
amples may be cited. In and near Pitts- 
burgh there are 75,000 signers, and sev- 
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eral restaurants are offering a special 
dinner of vegetables. In Baltimore there 
have been sold 50,000 buttons bearing 
the words, “I don’t buy meat. Do you?” 
In New Orleans, on the 22d, thirty 
clergymen, accompanied by labor lead- 
ers, visited the restaurants and urged 
all whom they found in them to abstain 
from meat. Boston has 60,000 signers, 
and resolutions addressed to Congress 
and the Legislature have been adopted 
at mass meetings there. In New York, 
where thousands, acting without organi- 
zation, have followed the Cleveland ex- 
ample, mass meetings are to be held this 
week. There have been 200,000 appli- 
cations to the Anti-Food-Trust League 
for membership. Several persons ‘are 
promoting the boycott by endless chains 
of postal cards. A protest against the 
price of eggs is made by “Thirty Cents 
a Dozen” clubs. In several legisla- 
tures resolutions providing for investi- 
gations as to the cost of living are pend- 
ing. A national conference to discuss 
the subject has been planned by the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, and 
probably it will be held in March. An 
inquiry is to be made in Washington by 
the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia. Resolutions introduced at 
Albany ask the Attorney-General of 
New York and the Attorney-General of 
the United States to co-operate in the 
prosecution of the Beef Trust. On the 
18th, the Attorney-General of Kansas 
brought suit against the Armour and 
Swift companies for violation of the 
State’s Anti-Trust law. Representatives 
of the beef companies assert that their 
prices give them only a reasonable profit 
and that any reduction caused by the 
boycott will be felt by farmers and stock 
raisers, rather than by themselves. Of 
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course, the boycott is not approved by 
the cattle owners. The Western Stock 
Association at Denver condemns it in 
resolutions asserting that stockmen 
ought to be encouraged to increase their 
output. These resolutions also say: 
“The present prices of meat are caused 
by the increased demand due to the 
growing population of the country, and 
the low prices that have heretofore pre- 
vailed are responsible for the failure of 
the producers to keep pace with the in- 
crease of population.” The Texas Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association, whose members 
own 7,000,000 cattle, makes a loud pro- 
test, and it is reported, will ask the Gov- 
ernment to proceed in the courts against 
the boycotters, altho it is not shown how 
this can be done. It was announced 
at Washington on the 2ist that the Gov- 
ernment had decided to prosecute the 
Beef Trust, meaning the Armour, Swift 
and Morris companies, and the National 
Packing Company, which these three 
companies control. This action will be 
taken under the criminal provisions of 
the Sherman act. It will be the result 


of an investigation which has been in 


progress for several months. Evidence 
will be laid before a grand jury in Chi- 
cago this week. At about the same time 
a grand jury in New York will be asked 
to consider evidence obtained recently 
by an investigation made under the 
direction of the New York Attorney- 
General concerning what is called the 
Milk Trust, a combination alleged to 
have been formed by the companies sup- 
plying milk in that city. 
a 


The joint committee 
which is to make an 
investigation concerning 
all questions involved in the Pinchot- 
Ballinger controversy is composed of six 


Senators and six Representatives, as 
follows : 


Republicans: Senators Nelson, of Minne- 
sota; Flint, of California; Sutherland, of 
Utah; and Root, of New York. Representa- 
tives McCall, of Massachusetts; Olmsted, of 
Pennsylvania; Denby, of Michigan; and Madi- 
son, of Wisconsin. 

Democrats: Senators Paynter, of Kentucky, 
and Fletcher, of Florida. Representatives 
Lloyd, of Missouri, and James, of Kentucky. 


Mr. Lloyd is unwilling to serve, and Mr. 
Graham, of Illinois, will probably be 


The Ballinger 
Investigation 


elected in his place. The Senate mein- 
bers were appointed by the Vice-Presi- 
dent; the House members were elecied 
after they had been chosen by caucus. 
Such action had been ordered by a vote 
in which the Republican insurgents, »e- 
ing foes of Speaker Cannon, stood with 
the Democrats. By the intervention of 
the President, these insurgents were in- 
duced to enter the caucus at which the 
members of the committee were named. 
The Democrats, in their caucus, had 
chosen Mr. James, of Kentucky, and Mr. 
Rainey, of Illinois, to represent them in 
the committee. It is understood that the 
President objected to both of these, on 
the ground that they were extreme par- 
tisans, who would seek to make political 
capital out of the inquiry. Mr. Rainey 
was obnoxious because he had made 
public in the House the charges alleging 
that Mr. Taft, his brother, and Mr. 
Roosevelt were improperly but profitably 
concerned in the purchase of the Panama 
Canal property. The Republican caucus 
rejected Rainey, but retained James by a 
vote of 94 to 62, naming Lloyd in 
Rainey’s place. In the House, Rainey 
was excluded by a vote of 192 to 147, 
and the caucus list was adopted. Only 
one of the insurgents, Mr. Poindexter, 
voted against his party, altho several de- 
clined to vote on either side. As Mr. 
Lloyd (chairman ef the Democratic 
Congressional Committee) declined to 
serve, the Democrats have nominated 
Mr. Graham in his place. There is much 
difference of opinion on the Republican 
side concerning the rejection of mem- 
bers designated by a caucus of thé 
Democratic eee. 

In the New York Legis- 
lature, after the recent 
death of €2nator John 
Raines, Senator Jotham P. Allds was 
elected by the Republican majority to 
succeed him as leader of his party (and 
president pro tempore) in the Senate. 
Last week he was accused by Mr. Con- 
ger, another Republican Senator, of hav- 
ing accepted money, while leader of the 
House, in 1901, for exerting his influence 
to prevent consideration of a bill. Mr. 
Conger has for years been connected with 
bridge building companies, one of which, 
he says, paid the money because the bill, 
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which restricted the power of town offi- 
cers with respect to bridge contracts, 
would have affected its business injuri- 
ously. His disclosure was made to a 
group of seven Senators opposed to 
Allds, and, he says, was made in confi- 
dence. The story, however, was prompt- 
ly published. Mr. Allds at once declared 
that it was untrue and demanded a pub- 
lic investigation. Such an investigation 
has been ordered by unanimous vote, and 
it will be made by the entire Senate, sit- 
ting as a committee. The matter excites 
much interest, because Mr. Allds has for 
many years been very prominent in the 
New York Legislature, and for the addi- 
tional reason that other members, not 
yet named, are affected by Senator Con- 
ger’s charges, 


The third Conference 
of the Governors of 
the States of the 
Union opened January 18 in Washing- 
ton, attended by nearly all the Governors. 
It was called not by the President, as in 
the case of the two previous, but by Gov- 
ernor Willson, of Kentucky. The Presi- 
dent, however, welcomed them to a re- 
ception and made an address, in which 
he said: 

_ “You are here for the purpose of consider- 
ing those subjects for laws in respect to 
which the legislation of the States ought to be 
uniform and to take the course of making up 
for what some people point out as a defect of 
the Federal Constitution, in that it does not 
give jurisdiction to the Federal, Government 
with respect to certain purposes which can 
only be accomplished by joint action of the 
States. 

_ “I regard this movement as of the greatest 
importance. The Federal Constitution has 
stood the test of more than one hundred years 
in supplying the powers that have been needed 
to make the central Government as strong as 
it ought to be, and with this movement toward 
uniform legislation and agreement between 
the States I do not see why the Constitution 
may not serve our purpose always.” 

The opening address at the Conference 
of Governors was made by Governor 
Hughes, in which he showed the value 
of such a conference: 

“A conference of Governors can be expected 
to accomplish much more than conferences of 
legislative committees or of appointed com- 
missioners, Accord between executives upon 
questions which they have carefully considered 


together cannot fail to be of enormous influ- 
ence. 


The Governors in 
Conference 
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As to the work of such a conference, he 
added : 

“The scope of these conferences may be 
deemed to embrace at least three groups of 
questions. The first relates to uniform laws; 
the second relates to matters of State comity 
where, if absolute uniformity may not be ex 
pected, causes of friction may be avoided and 
the general welfare may be promoted by ac- 
comodating action; the third relates to matters 
which though of local concern can be better 
treated in the light of the experience of other 
States, 

“It would not be possible for Governors in 
conference to undertake the drafting of uni- 
form laws, but their united consideration of 
their importance and of proposed statutes 
drafted by the commissioners of their appoint- 
ment will bring these matters into deserved 
prominence and supply for the progress. of 
uniform legislation a much needed impetus.” 
The complete making over of the Consti- 
tution he declared to be “an undesirable 
and unthinkable proposition,” and there- 
fore it is only by facilitating mutual in- 
tercourse thru the instrumentality of the 
States that is it possible to make our sys- 
tem of Government answer its intended 
purpose. This requires “State comity 
without loss of State prerogative.” As 
topics for consideration he referred to 
the conservation of natural resources; 
financial administration, including taxa- 
tion and appropriations; also the super- 
vision and regulation of banks, insurance 
companies and public service corpora- 
tions to secure common action. He also 
suggested organization, by which com- 
mittees should be able in the intervals to 
draw up a program and present topics 
somewhat developed by correspondence. 
Seth Low was received as representing 
the Civic Federation and suggested that 
they consider uniform laws on divorce, 
negotiable instruments, warehouse re- 
ceipts, bills of lading, pure food, the white 
slave traffic and other subjects. At 
sessions on the next day various Govern- 
ors made addresses, and resolutions pre- 
sented by Governor Eberhart, of Minne- 
sota, defining the jurisdiction of Federal 
and State courts in matters involving in- 
terstate comrherce, were referred to a 
committee which finally took no action. 
Governor Willson, of Kentucky, claimed 
State right of control over water power, 
as against Federal control ; and Governor 
Fort, of New Jersey, argued that the 
time had come for the State to assert 
control of water power and other things 
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hitherto passed over in silence. With 
this Governor Draper, of Massachusetts, 
agreed, but said that in his State nearly 
all water power had passed finally into 
private possession. Governors Quinby, 
of New Hampshire, and Hughes called 
attention to forests as a priceless posses- 
sion of the States, as well as water 
power; and Governors Brooks, of Wyo- 
ming, and Shafroth, of Colorado, insisted 
that the State should hold full control of 
‘water power. The latter further con- 
tended that, while the Federal Govern- 
ment might own iand within a State, it 
was merely by a proprietary right, like 
that of an individual, and that political 
and governmental rights rest with the 
States. Governor Hadley, of Missouri, 
spoke of railroad rate legislation, and 
declared that rates should be controlled 
by the Government, not the railroads. 
Governor Draper discussed the regula- 
tion of automobiles, favored a speed limit 
and the licensing of chauffeurs. The 
Conference adjourned on the 2oth, after 
hearing a brief plea from Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, of the Equality League, 
asking that the political position of wo- 
men be made one of the topics considered 
by the Governors, and arranging for fu- 
ture meetings. It was agreed that the 
next meeting shall be held between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, 1910; that 
it shall be held at a State capital and not 
in Washington; that the committee on 
arrangements apportion the expenses of 
the next conference among the States ac- 
cording to population,so that the Govern- 
ors may recommend to their legislatures 
the appropriations necessary. Governors 
Willson, of Kentucky; Hadley, of Mis- 
souri, and Ansel, of South Carolina, were 
named on this committee. A proposition 
by Governor Hughes that all Governors 
elected next fall but not inducted into 
office before the conference be asked to 
attend was carried. 


ed 


The National Civic Federa- 
tion opened at Washington 
a day before the Conference 
of Governors and adjourned a day ear- 
lier, with Seth Low as president. It 
was largely attended. Mr. Low asked 
the body to urge that all the States and 
Territories appoint commissioners for 
uniform State laws, with a small appro- 


The Civic 
Federation 
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priation of perhaps $500 for all ex- 
penses. He desired that committees be 
appointed to draft laws to be submitted 
to these commissioners and to the States 
for uniform legislation. President Taft 
was introduced and made a strong plea 
for uniform State legislation on mar- 
riage and divorce, child labor, and judi- 
cial procedure in which great delay 
could be secured by wealth. To the 
great organizations of concentrated 
wealth that do an interstate traffic he 
would give Federal incorporation, so as 
to put them under Federal jurisdiction. 
Referring to constitutional questions in- 
volved, the President said: 

“A constitutional lawyer is one who has got- 

ten out of the practice of the law and has gone 
into politics.” 
He indicated that there are powers 
under the Constitution which Congress 
has never taken, such as the jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts, bankruptcy legis- 
lation and the control of Federal elec- 
tions, which have been left to State con- 
trol. The reason why it has been urged 
that we are getting a more centralized 
government is not because of a change 
in the construction of the Constitution, 
but a change in the importance of the 
power always given to Congress over 
interstate commerce. When the Consti- 
tution was framed, only a quarter of the 
home commerce was interstate, while 
now only a quarter is within the State; 
and thus the national Government’s 
power seems larger because it covers 
more business. He urged uniform laws 
as to those subjects which the Federal 
Government is excluded from. Judge 
Alton B. Parker was chairman of the 
program committee, and spoke in favor 
of uniformity, with diversity. Ex- 
Forester Pinchot was received with 
great enthusiasm, and spoke, showing 
that forty-two States have appointed 
conservation commissions, as recom- 
mended two years ago. He urged 
speedy action on the conservation bills 
recommended by the President, with 
some needed amendments. He _ thus 
specified : 

“The leasing of the coal lands instead of 
virtually giving them away, the prevention of 
water power monopoly, the conservation of 
our soils, the repeal of the timber and stone 
act, the maintenance of the national forests, 


Government punts of woodlands at the 
headwaters of navigable streams—these things 
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are right, and they can be dealt with rightly 
only in the light of the general welfare. Now 
is the time for all good men to come to the 
help of the conservation movement without re- 
gard to party or prejudice or any personal con- 
sideration whatsoever. The public good comes 
first. 

Ex-Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, de- 
plored the lack of uniformity in insur- 
ance laws, and he advocated a uniform 
system of laws on this subject. The next 
day was given to addresses on various 
subjects by Senator Root, August Bel- 
mont, John Hays Hammond, Samuel 
Gompers and others. The Federation 
adjourned on the 19th, after adopting 


resolutions favoring uniform laws for . 


the protection of children employed in 
industries, a uniform insurance code, 
and uniform legislation as to the gather- 
ing of vital statistics, and the conserva- 
tion of American forests, whether public 
or private. It asked for a workmen’s 


compensation act in case of injuries, 
which shall be fair to the employer and 
employee and just to the State, in place 
of the present system. A resolution was 
passed recommending to the respective 
States consideration of the development 


of water power and its regulation on 
non-navigable streams. The conference 
authorized the appointment of a commit- 
tee of fifteen on reform in legal proced- 
ure for the purpose of co-operating with 
the committee of the American Bar 
Association to suggest remedies and 
formulate proposed laws to prevent un- 
necessary delay in litigation. A special 
feature of the meeting was a reception 
by the President in connection with the 
reception to the Governors. 
wt 

The bill for Canada’s 
navy, introduced in Par- 
‘liament by Premier Lau- 
rier, provides for the construction of four 
protected cruisers of the “Bristol” type, 
one unarmored cruiser of the “Boadicea” 
type, and six destroyers, at a total cost 
of about $11,000,000, to which one-third 
must be added if the ships are built in 
Canada. There is provision also for a 
permanent naval corps, a reserve force 
and a volunteer force, but there is to be 
neither conscription nor compulsory en- 
rollment. Some weeks ago it was un- 
derstood that the bill would say that the 
navy should be placed at the disposal of 


Canada’s Navy 
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the British Government in time of war 
only by vote of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. But the plan was changed, the 
bill now providing that in emergency 
(meaning war) the navy may be turned 
over to the British Government for gen- 
eral service by the Governor in Council, 
“the only restriction being,” as the Pre- 
mier explained, “that Parliament is to 
be immediately summoned.” With re- 
spect to this subject, the Opposition is 
not united, a majority (as represented by 
Leader Borden) apparently preferring 
an annual cash contribution to the Brit- 
ish Government for naval purposes, 
while some ask for a plebiscite. Mr. 
Monk, representing a small group of 
French Conservatives, opposes any ex- 
penditure whatever, on the ground that 
Canada has no voice in framing the poli- 
cies or making the alliances which may 
lead to war. Mr. Borden said the Gov- 
ernment’s project was “too much for an 
experiment, and too little for immediate 
and effective aid.” The passage of the 
bill, of course, is expected. The Gov- 
ernment has introduced an Anti-Trust 
bill resembling in many respects the In- 
dustrial Disputes act. It provides that 
if six persons show prima facie evidence 
to a Superior Court judge that a combi- 
nation exists which has unduly enhanced 
the price of a manufactured article, lim- 
ited production or restricted trade, the 
judge shall order an investigation, to be 
made by a board of three. One member 
is to be appointed by the complainants, 
one by the combination, and the third 
(the chairman) by the two first chosen, 
or, if they fail to agree, by the judge. 
The board is to have the powers of a 
court of record. If it reports against 
the combination, the Governor in Council 
may reduce or remove the tariff protec- 
tion of the manufacturers. Or a fine of 
$1,000 a day may be imposed until the 
abuses are removed. Patents used to re- 
strict trade or to enhance prices may be 
revoked. 
a 

In the negotiations be- 
tween President Madriz 
and the revolutionists, 
the former proposed that the peace com- 
missioners should meet at Greytown, 
and General Estrada suggested some 
place in Costa Rica. This was not ac- 


The Revolution 
in Nicaragua 
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cepted at first, and the revolutionist com- 
mander asserted that Madriz was merely 
seeking delay. Whereupon Madriz said 
he was willing that the commissioners 
should meet anywhere. But Estrada in- 
sisted that the revolutionists be recog- 
nized as a provisional government. 
Madriz regarded this as an absurd con- 
dition, and on the 20th he made the fol- 
lowing statement : 

*This means on open break in the negotia- 
tions for peace and the resumption of military 
activity. I regret deeply that this is so, as I 
am sincerely desirous of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion of all factions. Apparently this is impos- 
sible without further bloodshed, and orders 


have been issued to send more troops to the 
front. 


now to administering a swift and decisive 
blow. It will be better to have one severe bat- 
tle than an endless season of inconclusive 
skirmishes.” 

On the 22d it was expected that the de- 
cisive battle would soon be fought. 
Estrada had 4,000 men, well supplied 
with food and ammunition. On the 
same day it became known that a con- 
spiracy against the Madriz Government 
had been discovered at the capital and in 


neighboring places, and that Madriz had - 


ordered the arrest of all the leaders of 
the Conservative party, which is the 
political Opposition in Nicaragua. 
Four or five days earlier he had ordered 
the arrest and trial of the members of 
the court-martial that condemned the 
two Americans, Cannon and Groce, to- 
gether with the prosecutor, Salomon 
Selva, and General Medina, who was in 
command at the time. On the 2oth, 
Medina and Selva were arraigned in 
court. 
& 

The elections held during 
the past week have gone 
more largely against the 
Liberals than was expected by either 
party, and the Unionists are jubilant. 
Scotland and Wales have retained their 
Liberal allegiance, but the midland coun- 
ties show a strong reaction toward. the 
Conservative side. Up to the time of go- 
ing to press the relative standing of the 
parties is: Unionists, 218; Liberals, 185 ; 
Laborites, 33; Irish Nationalists,67. The 
Unionists have gained 100 seats, the Lib- 
erals 14, the Laborites 1, making the net 
Unionist gain so far 85 seats. Altho the 
five days’ voting yet to come will prob- 


The British 
Elections 


All of our energies will be directe1- 


ably increase the Liberal representation 
in Parliament, it does not seem likely 
that the Government will command a 
clear majority of its own party, and if 
the Government has to make terms with 
either the Labor or Nationalist groups it 
will have difficulty in doing anything. 
Even the budget, which was the cause of 
this election, may not go thru, for the 
Nationalists did not vote for it before be- 
cause of its effect on Ireland, especially 
the manufacture of whisky. It will be 
difficult for the Government to satisfy 
the Irish with any measure of home 
rule which would not alienate a consid- 
erable proportion of Liberals. The Irish 
and many of the Labor members are not 
absolutely devoted to free trade, as are 
the orthodox Liberals, and might be 
willing to bargain with the Unionists. 
All three parties, however, would prob- 
ably stand together against the Lords, 
and this is what gives Premier Asquith 
the courage to say: 

“I promise that no legislation of any kind 

will be considered by the next Parliament un- 
til we have settled conclusions with the House 
of Lords.” 
But with an unstable majority the life of 
the new Parliament may be a brief one. 
The adoption of a thorogoing home rule 
measure at the dictation of the Irish or 
the passage of more radical social legis- 
lation at the dictation of the Laborites 
would give the House of Lords another 
excuse for an appeal to the country, and 
very likely a strong campaign on the 
tariff issue would overthrow the Liberals. 
The results of the election are of course 
variously interpreted. The Unionists 
claim that their increased vote indicates 
that the country is turning against free 
trade. The Liberals lay it to the com- 
bined coercion of the landlord, the 
clergyman and the publitan. The Labor 
vote has fallen off even more than the 
Liberal and the Socialist vote has be- 
come insignificant. 


The heavy rains in 
France have raised the 
rivers to an almost un- 
precedented hight, and much damage is 
reported from the flooding of towns and 
country. In Paris, the Seine has risen 
about 14 feet above its normal level, higher 
than it has been for thirty-eight years. 


Severe Floods in 
France 
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SURVEY OF 


The islands in the Seine are covered and 
the people have been driven from their 
homes on the lowlands of the suburban 
towns along the Seine, such as Charen- 
ton, Billancourt, Argenteuil and Meudon. 
The basements of the public buildings in 
Ile de la Cité and those of the Louvre 
are flooded, and much damage has 
been done to the wines and other goods 
stored in sibterranean warehouses in the 
lower parts of the city. For some months 
the inhabitants of Paris have been 
alarmed at the occasional sinking of 
buildings or parts of the streets due to 
the caving in of the roof of the labyrinth 
or catacombs with which a considerable 
portion of the city is undermined. These 
caves are now mostly filled with water, as 
is shown by the multitude of rats escap- 
ing to the surface, and some important 
buildings are in danger of falling. Even 
the foundation of the tallest building in 
the world, the Eiffel Tower, is reported 
to be threatened. The older bridges, 


especially the Pont de l’Alma, are being 
watched with anxiety, as the water has 
almost reached the top of their arches. 
The new subway between Place de la 


Concorde and Passage de la Trinité con- 
tains 61 feet of water. A portion of the 
Boulevard of St. Germain has caved in. 
Half of the surface and subway trans- 
portation lines are out of commission. 
& 
Notes were handed to 
the American ambassa- 
dors at Tokyo and St. 
Petersburg, on January 21, notifying 
this Government that Japan and Russia 
decline to accept the proposition of Sec- 
retary of State Knox for the neutraliza- 
tion of their railroads in Manchuria. 
The contents of these replies have not 
been given to the public, but it is under- 
stood that both notes are brief and de- 
cided in tone. They show no resentment 
on account of the proposal, but offer no 
opening for further negotiations on the 
subject. The simultaneous action of 
Russia and Japan tends to confirm the 
suspicion that these two countries have a 
secret agreement in regard to their Man- 
churian interests and are now acting in 
harmony. _ The Russian Government 
states its willingness to accept in principle 
the project for the construction of a rail- 
road under international control connect- 


The Manchurian 
Railroads 
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ing Chin-chow with Aigun, but will de- 
fer a final answer on-this point until de- 
tailed information is given regarding the 
full scope of the American proposal. 
Russia reserves the right to pass upon all 
such projects as affecting its political, 
strategic and economic interests. It is 
quite probable that the American Depart- 
ment of State had little expectation of 
an acceptance of the proposal by the two 
Powers immediately concerned, but put 
forward the suggestion in order to deter- 
mine their attitude toward the develop- 
ment of Manchuria. The first section of 
the proposed railroad, which an Anglo- 
American syndicate proposes to con- 
struct, that running from Chin-Chow 
to Tsitsihar, where it connects with the 
Russian railroad, would tend to promote 
trafic on the Russian line, but would 
seriously interfere with the Japanese line 
by taking away its southerly traffic. If, 
however, the line is continued from 
Tsitsihar northward to Aigun, which is 
on the Amur River, only 18 miles from 
the Russian frontier, it would tap a large 
area of northern Manchuria, which has 
hitherto found outlet only thru the Rus- 
sian railroad and the Amur traffic. It is 
probable that Russia would object to such 
a line crossing its Manchurian railroad 
and approaching so closely to the boun- 
dary as to threaten in time of war com- 
municatton with Vladivostok and the 
maritime province. The Japanese regard 
the plan of Mr. Knox as a direct blow 
to their interests. Viscount Hayashi, ex- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, compares 
the present attitude of America with 
that of Russia in 1895, which, interven- 
ing in behalf of China, compelled Japan 
to relinquish Port Arthur, the chief fruit 
of its victory, to be occupied by Russia. 
The Japanese papers inquire how it is 
possible to appraise the value of a rail- 
road which had been acquired at the ex- 
penditure of a billion dollars and one 
hundred thousand lives. They ask why 
it is that the United States made no such 
proposal for international control at the 
time when Russia was absorbing Man- 
churia thru its railroad, and they suggest 
that to be consistent Secretary Knox 
should propose also the neutralization of 
the railroads in the other provinces of 
China which are controlled by foreign 
syndicates, 





Poems 


BY HIS MAJESTY MUTSUHITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


Sashi noboru 
Asahi no gotoku 
Sawayaka ni 
Motamahoshiki wa 
Kokoro narikeri. 
\ 


' ! I / / 
The thing we ak i ee Pa ‘ 
Is hearts that rise above) Earth’s worries, tae . 
The Sun at morn, rising above ss 78 ! ; 
Splendid and <a ” \ \ 


| 
' 


‘aaeleed ae 
is +\Tachisou sue hi 
\ 2s Shirarekeri \\' Vit 1 be 
~™ Tami no nariwai\ \\ 
; Susumi SEG wa: 
7 NS 
! I stand" at moms 
“ And view the smoke’ “curling above the roofs, 
In greater volume, and thereby I know 
The age is one of growing industries. 


- Yo- wo mamoru 
‘ Kami no megumi wo 
Aoge,=hito! 
Kuni no “chikara no 
-- aes yuku ni mo. 


a 
O man, look ‘up, even in the7hour of weal, 
When Progress leads the-nation, and revere 
The grace of God. that<watches o’er the Earth. 


Kumori naki 
Hito no kokoro wo 
Chihaya furu 
Kami wa sayaka ni , 
Terashi miruran. q 


When hearts of men 
> Are cloudless, free from all defiling strain, 
>» The mighty gods, clearly beholding them 
Fill them with their pure light. 


Ame wo urami 
Hito wo togamuru 
Koto mo araji, 
Waga ayamachi wo 

Oruoi kaesaba. 


No need to bear 
Grudge against heaven, or wreak one’s spiteful spleen IN 
Against one’s fellowmen when one reflects 
On his own errors. 


Koto nashi to 
Yurubu kokoro wa 
Naka naka ni 
Ada aru yori mo 

Agaii kari keri. 


The heart which thinks 
That all is well, and, therefore, lets itself 
Relax its guard doth stand in jeopardy 
More than the man that fights at mortal grips, 
Facing his bitterest foes, 





Poems 


BY HER MAJESTY HARUKO, EMPRESS OF JAPAN 


Waga mi ni wa 
Tae-uki koto mo 

Hito no tame 
Omoi-hakarite 
Tsutomu beki kana. 


Even the thing 
That seems beyond what our poor strength can bear. 
Yet, for the sake of others, take we thought 
And set ourselves to do ’t with our best powe 
And so ‘twill be well done. 


} / Mi ni shimite 
SY M / Ureshiki mono wa 
YS Makoto mote 


Hito no tsugetaru 
Kotoba narikeri. 


Words of advice, 
Given’ from the depths of a well-meaning heart, 
Have touched me to the quick. 


Amatsu Kami 
Shiroshi mesuran 
Mameyaka ni 


Omi no kokoro ‘wa. 


"The God of Heavén em Ge 
Will surely know and praise the faithful ‘heart 
Of him that serves md gt so faithfully. 


al 
Koya chikaku 
Naru wo ureshimi 
Sato no ko ni 
Hikare yuku yuku 
it Ushi no nakuran. 
Yon ‘cow, at eve, 
Follows the lad that leads her, at each step 
Lowing with pleasure. : 
)Surely her poor heart 
Joys to be nearing home. 


Minato bune 


Y*~\__ Ikari wo aguru i 
FR Koe no uchi {£ =" 

YD, Namiji shiramite * \ 
ff Yo wa ake ni keri. 


/ In the small hours ere dawn. 
When all 1s dark and rocks nor islets show 
To guide the steersman, lo! the noisy crew 
Of mariners, with many a yo-heave-ho and shout 
Raise up the anchor. Ere the echoing strains 
pat ceased, the day breaks on the whitening waves, 





/And all the course lies clearly to be seen. 


Omo koto 
Aru ga ue ni mo 
Kasanarinu 
Ika ri ka semashi 
Kokoro hitotsu wo. 


/ 


So much to think of! And so many cares 
Come piling in upon me, one by one! 
How can my one poor heart suffice for all, 
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‘Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester 


BY JAMES W. TOUMEY 


{Mr. Toumey is Professor of Forestry and Director of the Botanical Garden at Yale Uni- 


versity. 
standing.—Enp1rTor. ] 


E are yet in the midst of forestry 
W development and administra- 
tion in this country. No one 

at this time can accurately measure the 
services that Mr. Pinchot, as former 
head of the Forest Service, has rendered 
his country. The great work that he has 
done has practically all been accom- 
plished since 1898. When he entered 
the Forest Service he found it a small 
division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with an annual expenditure of 
$28,000 and without a foot of forest 
land to protect and administer. When 
he left the Service in January of the 
present year it had grown under his able 
administration to be one of the most im- 
portant bureaus in the Government and 
one nearest to the hearts of the Amer- 


ican people. 

The Service has grown until now it 
has under its care the management of 
more than 194,000,000 acres of forest 
land, from which a gross annual income 
of about $3,000,000 is obtained. More 


than 1,500 trained foresters, forest 
rangers and assistants are engaged in 
protecting, improving and developing 
this vast area of national forests. 

A half century hence, as we look back 
upon our material and ethical progress 
as a nation, and are better able to weigh 
the services of our public men, the name 
of Gifford Pinchot, because of his serv- 
ices to American forestry, will be found 
among those of our foremost Americans. 

In these days of not over-keen sensi- 
bilities on the part of many of our public 
men as regards statesmanship and the 
real dangers that beset the republic be- 
cause of party control by corporate and 
financial interests, the country can ill 
afford the loss of the services of men of 
Mr. Pinchot’s stamp; men whose hearts 
are with the common people and who be- 
lieve in equal opportunity for all. Altho 
Mr. Pinchot has found it necessary to 
sever his connection with the Forest 
Service, the great bureau which he de- 
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He is an associate of Mr. Graves, as well as a personal friend of many years’ 


veloped remains as a monument to his 
efficiency as a public official. 

When the news of Mr. Pinchot’s re- 
tirement became known, the public was 
much concerned as to the future of the 
Forest Service. A mistake in the ap- 
pointment of his successor would work 
irreparable injury. President Taft has 
shown good judgment in appointing 
Henry Solon Graves, director of the 
Yale Forest School, to this position. By 
the appointment of a trained forester 
and a leader in forestry education to the 
position of Forester, we are assured that 
the Forest Service is in good hands. The 
great work in national forestry, so ably 
conducted by Mr. Pinchot, will continue. 
Not only is this appointment approved 
by the people, but it meets with the 
hearty approval of the entire Forest 
Service. Mr. Graves will go to Wash- 
ington having the confidence of the en- 
tire Service of which he is the head. By 
temperament, training and experience he 
is well fitted for the position. His high 
sense of justice and right; his sympathy 
with conservation ;_the ability which he 
has shown in working with and hand- 
ling men; his intimate “knowledge of 
American forestry ; his high professional 
standards ; his ideals regarding the man- 
agement of the national forests; his 
close connection with the Forest Service 
during the past decade, and personal ac- 
quaintance with many of its members, 
make him the best fitted man in America 
for the position. 

Physically, Mr. Graves is a small man, 
but he is a bundle of well-directed en- 
ergy, a man who does things and does 
them in the right way. He is in the 
prime of life, married, and has a keen 
sense of the responsibility of American 
citizenship. He is conservative, a rapid 
but careful worker, and of pleasing per- 
sonality. The position which he is called 
upon to fill is a very difficult one, but he 
will meet the difficulties of his office with 
a spirit of fairness and solve them in a 





HENRY S. GRAVES, CHIEF FORESTER 


manner which will serve the best inter- 
ests of the American people. He is a 
man Of sound judgment and will not 
hesitate to act promptly on all matters 
that fall within. his jurisdiction. He is 
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Ohio, May 3, 1871. His father, Prof. 
W. B. Graves, was for many years pro- 
fessor of natural sciences in Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. He was edu- 
cated at Yale, graduating in 1892. After 


HENRY S. GRAVES. 


accustomed to work with others and not 
alone, and will seek the best advice at- 
tainable when matters of policy and of 
large import are at stake. 

Mr. Graves was born at Marietta, 


deciding to enter forestry, which he did 
under the advice of Mr. Pinchot, he 
studied forestry at Harvard and later at 


Munich, Germany. His first practical 
forestry work was with Mr. Pinchot, in 
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1896-1897, when the latter maintained 
an office in New York. The outcome of 
a portion of this work was a volume on 
the white pine, of which Mr. Graves was 
joint author with Mr. Pinchot. 

During a portion of 1897 Mr. Graves 
was employed by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, to examine and report 
upon the forest growth of the Black 
Hills Forest Reserve. The result of this 
work was published by the Geological 
Survey. The next year, when Mr, Pin- 
chot became Chief of the then Division 
of Forestry, Mr. Graves became Assist- 
ant Chief of the division. He served in 
this capacity until 1900, when the Yale 
Forest School was established, under the 
endowment given to Yale by the Pinchot 
family for this purpose. 

As director of the Yale Forest School 
Mr. Graves has been largely responsible 
for the high position which it holds in 
forest education. _Altho a graduate 
school, in the short space of ten years it 
has grown from an enrollment of but 
seven students to that of more than 
eighty. A large number of the techni- 
cally trained foresters in the Forest 
Service received their training at Yale, 
so that Mr. Graves goes into a service 
largely made up of men having the same 
ideals regarding the management of the 
nation’s forests that he entertains. 

During his connection with the Forest 
Service and since, Mr. Graves has con- 
tributed largely to the literature of for- 
estry. He is the author of the “Woods- 
man’s Handbook” and of “Practical 
Forestry in the Adirondacks,” two im- 
portant bulletins published by the Forest 
Service. He is joint author with R. T. 
Fisher of the “Woodlot,” another bul- 
letin published by the Forest Service. 
His most important work as an author is 
a “Manual of Forest Mensuration,” for 
the use of students and foresters, which 
is the only comprehensive work of the 
kind published in America. He is at 
present at- work on two important vol- 
umes on “American Silviculture.” 

Altho devoting his best energies to the 
building up of the Forest School, Mr. 
Graves is keenly alive to the progress of 
forestry in this country and abroad. In 
1905 he was commissioned by the For- 


est Service to examine and report up.n 
the forest conditions in the Philippi..e 
Islands. He spent a portion of last sui:- 
mer in a personal study of national: fc r- 
ests in Washington, Oregon, Idaho aiid 
Montana. 

A broad interest in national and St:te 
forestry is shown in his relation to f: r- 
est associations and to forestry journals. 
He is a director of the American Fur- 
estry Association and the president of 
the Connecticut Forestry Association. 
As a. frequent contributor to forestry 
journals he has added much to the cur- 
rent literature of forestry. He is one of 
the editors of the Forestry Quarterly, 
the foremost American journal on this 
subject. 

Altho an Eastern man by birth and 
education, the new Forester has many of 
the characteristics of a Westerner. He 
knows the West from personal investi- 
gation and travel and is in close touch 
with Western lumbermen and foresters. 
The national forests are all in the West, 
and the point of view of the people of 
that region must be fully appreciated in 
order that the Forester may serve the 
country in the highest degree and main- 
tain the efficiency of the bureau of which 
he is the official head. Mr. Graves, be- 
cause of his personal characteristics and 
experience, will. have the full confidence 
of the West. The fortunate appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. F. Potter to the position 
of Associate Forester and chief adviser 
of the Forester will still further 
strengthen Mr, Graves in his relations 
with the West. Mr. Potter is a Cali- 
fornian by birth and education, and has 
spent the greater part of his life in the 
West. He has long been identified with 
the Forest Service and is thoroly famil- 
iar with Western conditions. 

There is but little doubt that in the 
near future tremendous pressure will be 
brought upon the Chief Forester and 
his Associate, in order to check the prog- 
ress of national forestry in favor of 
special interests. We have confidence 
that, under the new Forester, private 
interests will not be permitted to in- 
fringe upon the rights of the people in 
the national’ forests without a protest 
which will echo from coast to coast. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Situation in the Kongo 


BY H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


[Dr. Stacpoole is the author of “The Pools of Silence,” a book that has attracted much 


attention to the Kongo atrocities. 
tions. 
Eprtor. ] 


N the year 1876 King Leopold the 
| Second of Belgium called together 
a conference of travelers and 
humanitarians. The conference met at 
Brussels and had for its object the dis- 
cussion of certain plans whereby the 
light of civilization might be cast on the 


His novel,“The Blue Lagoon,” has gone thru many edi- 
He is associated with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in the new Kongo movement.— 


I want just to give you the bare bald 
facts of the Kongo business as a prelude 
to the question I am going to ask you, a 
representative American, at the close of 
this article, so I skip three years- from 
the foundation of the International Afri- 
can Association and pass to the year 








ve va 








ORIGINAL SITE OF A NATIVE VILLAGE. 
It was arbitrarily destroyed to make room for a rubber plantation. 


Dark Continent. 
this meeting of travelers and humani- 
tarians, headed by a pious king, was the 
formation of the International African 
Association, whose professed object was 
the exploration of the country and “the 
tounding of stations which would be rest 
houses for travelers and centers of civil- 
zation.” This International Association 
was composed almost entirely of Bel- 
gians, and its president was Leopold. 


The direct outcome of 


1879. In that year we find Stanley busily 
engaged in the Dark Continent as an 
agent of our politico-philanthropic so- 
ciety. Stanley acted from the best of 
motives, passing from tribe to tribe, in- 
terviewing chief after chief, and obtain- 
ing treaty after treaty. The natives were 
hungry for trade, which to them was an 
alchemy by which ivory and palm kernels 
could be converted into beads and top 
hats, coats of red cloth with gold facings, 
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A NATIVE VILLAGE IN THE KONGO. 
The chief of this village had his leg broken for attempting. to resist .a sentry. 


red handkerchiefs, rum, and so forth. It 
was pointed out by Stanley to each chief 
that to obtain the means of making this 
delightful magic he would have to sign a 
treaty giving the International African 
Association certain rights and privileges. 
He signed. Dazzled by the bait he signed 
a document that in the event. made his 
people slaves under a system of slavery 


spacious mind, and they all came in— 
even Bismarck. — 

The result was the Congress of Be:- 
lin, whereat Baron Lambermont, by vir- 
tue of the 450 pathetic “treaties” gotten 
by Stanley from the natives, obtained the 
consent of civilization to the foundation 
of the Kongo Free State. 

In other words, and at one stroke, the 


the most terrible that the world haggéver™ land and the freedom of millions of men 


seen, 

Four hundred and fifty chiefs signed 
these documents—do not let us debase 
language and sense by calling them treat- 
ies—and with these four hundred and 
fifty documents Stanley returned to 
Europe and to Leopold. 

Leopold was a man of immense per- 
sonal magnetism; a genius with huge 
powers of foresight, construction and 
organization. He went amidst the kings 
of Europe with these 450 documents, he 
talked philanthropy and progress, he 
pointed out trade. He made an after- 
dinner subject of the matter with the 
rulers of Europe, he made a personal 
matter of it, he opened the doors of his 


were placed absolutely under the hand of 
Leopold. He was the supreme head of 
the Kongo Free State; the ministers of 
the State were his creatures chosen by 
himself. 

Nominally the State was to be under 
the guardianship of civilization, and the 
signatories of the. charter bound them- 
selves before Almighty God to look after 
the interests and welfare of the natives. 

The first act of the ruler of the Kongo 
Free State was the assertion of the right 
to issue laws by arbitrary decrees with- 
out publishing them in Europe. 

. The sheep were in the slaughter-house 
and the master butcher had banged the 
door. The shepherds who had sworn be- 
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fore Almighty God to guard the sheep 
stood outside, and the oath was still hot 
from their mouths! 

Now the Kongo Free State is not a 
land of broad fields and homesteads 
where Farmer Hayseed owns five thou- 
sand acres and lives by the produce of 
it. The sites of tiny villages and tiny 
fields of grain or manioc formed the 
land actually possessed by the natives, 
but the wealth of the natives lay not in 
these spots of earth but in the plains and 
forests, and in the rubber, the copal, and 
the ivory that these forests held, and 
these plains. 

In 1887 Leopold followed his arbitrary 
decree act with an act which declared 
that ‘all lands not actually occupied by 
the natives are the property of the State.” 


people whom the civilized nations had 
sworn before Almighty God to protect 
were now stripped naked. It makes one 
blush to go on, but the story has to be 
told. 

The ivory of the plains, the rubber and 
the copal of the forests, the palm prod- 
uce, all these were great riches in the 
rough, a gold mine. But who was to 
work the mine? Who else but the natives 
stripped naked and ready for the lash? 

Leopold and his agents collected two 
thousand white men—the scum of 
Europe and Belgium. He collected into 
one horrid horde the Zappo Zaps and 
other fighting tribes, armed them with 
rifles and: officered them with the two 
thousand scum-men of Europe. 

This merciless and mercenary horde 














NATIVES OF THE KONGO. 
It was this type whose resistance was met by the severest cruelty. 


(That is, of Leopold.) Never was there 
in the world before an act of robbery 
committed so vast, so infamous, and so 


crucl—and so specious. All the ivory, 
the rubber, the copal; all the wealth of 
these poor unfortunates at one stroke 
fell into the bag of the plunderer. The 


were in literal truth his slave-drivers and 
overseers. All the milder and more kindly 
tribes of the Kongo he collected into an 
army of slaves and put them absolutely 
at the mercy of these myrmidons. When 
the great army of overseers and slave- 
drivers were spread all over the Kongo 
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country the white overseer at each post 
sent out orders to the natives of his dis- 
trict: “You must produce so many balls 
of rubber, so much cassava, or so much 
copal and hand it over to me each month. 
Into the forest with you and get to 
work.” 

He—the white overseer—would sit at 
his receipt of custom backed by his 
armed savages, and if the tale of rubber 


but the cold logic of the proposition ‘s 
robbery. Robbery in the most vast, t!.e 
most complicated and the most cruel 
form that robbery has ever dared to show 
itself before the face of God.or man. 
When Leopold, the humanitarian, had 
arranged his army of overseers ard 
slave-drivers, when the machine got ‘o 
work and the great forests began to groan 
and give up their treasure the curtain 














AN INSPECTOR’S HOME. 
This building of sun dried bricks was constructed by unpaid native labor. 


or cassava or copal were short he would 
know the reason why. 

He got a percentage on all profits and 
a bonus that grew in size with the size 
of his severity and the extent of his rob- 
bery. Away forever with the disgusting 
hypocrisy of “taxation” and “barter”! 
His makings for himself and his ruffianly 
masters were—and are—the products of 
slave-sweat and robbery. He would give 
—and does give—a pan of salt or an old 
cap (in the way of barter) for pounds 
worth of produce; and he called—and he 
calls—the millions of pounds worth of 
produce that pass annually thru his hands 
and the hands of his brethren taxation, 


lifted on a tragedy so appalling that 
search history as you will you will not 
find its equal. 

You must at once divorce your mind 
from the idea of slavery as it obtained in 
the Southern States of America. There, 
under the kindly sun, in the open cotton 
fields the slaves went to work in gangs; 
the work lay before them and they had 
to do it under the eye of an overseer. 
But in the gloom of the great African 
forests the slaves have to go forth alone; 
the rubber vine hides and has to be 
sought for; each collector has to leave 
his wife and child, take his basket and a 
supply of food and face the fear and the 
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darkness and the devils of the forest 
alone. He is perhaps ten days in this 
place haunted with evil spirits, haunted 
with leopards and haunted by rheuma- 
tism. Then he takes his basket of rub- 
ber to the overseer and pays his tax, 
spends a few days at home, and is driven 
forth for another ten days to collect more 
taxes in the pestiferous gloom. The 
State has to trust to his initiative. 

So for eighteen years millions of men 
have slaved;° gloom, misery and death 
have been their portion; they have re- 
volted, and torture in the most horrible 
form, amputation of limbs, crucifixion, 
has been their punishment. The punish- 
ments, the tortures that the fiends of 
Leopold have meted out to the Kongo 
slaves are quite beyond prinf and the im- 
agination of the ordinary man. It is 
estimated that three million of men, 
women and little children have gone to 
their death during the years since that 
terrible day when in the congress cham- 
ber of Berlin the nations of civilization 
handed them into the keeping of Leo- 
pold. Three million human beings bru- 
talized out of life, to say nothing of the 
millions who have lived in misery, robbed 


of their heritage and their happiness by - 


the meanest trick that ever disgraced 
humanity. 

Those are the bald facts of the Kongo 
business. I have given only the salient 
points of the affair—a nation of savages 
deluded into signing documents. not 


knowing what they had signed; Europe 
deluded into signing a document not 
knowing what she had signed; all these 
documents joined together by the alchemy 
of politics into one great plunder char- 
ter and the result—three million human 
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beings murdered for the sake of gold and 
the murderers triumphant and unhanged 
for the sake of policy. 

Add to this that the murder is still 
going on, that the plunder charter is still 
alive and protective and that the inherit- 
ors of it are promising to tear it up— 
partly—in three years hence without a 
word of repentance, without an apology 
or the faintest sign of a blush, and you 
have a total result more infamous and 
astonishing than the infamous and aston- 
ishing cause. 

Three years more misery for the bulk 
of these miserable people and indefinite 
misery for the remainder, no hanging of 
the miscreants who have mishandled in 
the name of civilization millions of men 
for eighteen years, no restitution, no 
atonement—not even a blush! 

Now the question I want to ask you, a 
representative American, is: this: Do 
you intend to consent to this result with- 
out raising a voice? The whole ques- 
tion lies in the hands of America, She 
was the first to recognize the Kongo flag, 
and surely in the name of libérty she 
is most entitled to a word on this. matter. 

An International Congress to be held 
for the sake of poetic justice at Berlin, 
a congress with power to remold the 
Kongo Free State into some sort of 
human form, that is the one solution’ of 
the question and that is the pressing need 
of the hour. Will you call for this? 

France, Germany, England, Austria, 
all know the facts of the case, but filled 
with mutual distrust they dare not speak. 
America alone, standing outside the 
stress of European politics, has the 
voice which this question calls for. 

Will she speak? 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Shepherd . . 


“Death Shall Be Their Shepherd” 
BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY 


He blows no pipe along the hill, 
None hears him call to mead or rill, 
Yet, where he silent leads, all day 
The flock must follow, follow still. 


But, when night falls on wood and fell, 

He smiles, the while he folds them well. 
“Sleep sweet,” says Shepherd Death, “and wake 
To range the fields of asphodel !” 


Appieton, W1s. 














What a Good Play Really Is 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


[This article is in anticipation of a chapter in a book on the general 
subject ‘which Professor Matthews, of the chair of Dramatic Literature in 


Columbia University, will publish in the spring. 


well known to the public:-—Eprtor.] 


HERE are two groups of writers 
whose duty it is continually to dis- 
cuss the drama and who take up 

positions in regard to it almost diamet- 
rically opposed the one to the other. 
One group consists of the professed the- 
atrical reviewers of the daily and weekly 
journals, who consider only those plays 
which are actually performed in the play- 
house and who center their attention 
upon the purely theatric effectiveness of 
these plays, more or less scornful of any 
literary merit. The other group contains 
the university professors of the several 
literatures, ancient and modern, who are 
prone to regard the masterpieces of the 
drama merely as literature to be studied 
in the.library only. Of course, there are 
some theatrical reviewers who have liter- 
ary standards and who are acquainted 
with the drama in other tongues than 
their own, just as there are some scholars 
who never forget that all the great plays 
of the past were originally composed for 
actual performance. 

It is unfortunate that these two dis- 
tinct groups cannot interchange points of 
view. A drama must have theatrical 
effectiveness, or it fails instantly; and it 
must have literary merit, or it cannot 
survive. And the: principles of the 
dramaturgic art are as unchanging as the 
principles of literature itself. We can 
find both theatrical effectiveness and. lit- 
erary merit in the “CEdipus” of Sopho- 
cles and in the “Ghosts” of Ibsen, in the 
“Hamlet” of Shakespeare and in the 
“Tartufe” of Moliére, in the “Barber of 
Seville” of Beaumarchais, and in the 
“School for Scandal” of Sheridan. 

These major dramatists, ancient and 
modern, may seem very unlike to one 
another; but their plays are built in ac- 
cord with the same principles. And they 
are alike also in another important as- 
pect—they all of them represent an ad- 
vanced development of the drama as a 
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His many writings are 


department of literature in their own 


- language, Greek or Norwegian, English 


or French. That is to say, they stand 
out by their own merits; but they were 
preceded and made possible by countless 
unknown experimenters. The master- 
pieces of these accomplished craftsmen 
are the fimal achievements of a long 
effort sustained thru the dim centuries. 
They are the culmination of an artistic 
evolution, the beginnings of which must 
be looked for far back in the history of 
mankind. They are the final expression 
in cultivated and self-conscious com- 
munities of the primary play-impulse of 
primitive man. The literary drama, the 
play in which the finer attributes of 
structure and style are added to essential 
effectiveness, is the direct outgrowth of 
a wholly unliterary drama, which 
emerges into view very early in the 
annals of civilization. At first, when man 
still lingers in the lower levels of savag- 
ery and barbarism, the dramatic instinct 
expresses itself boldly enough but crude- 
ly and coarsely. It is only after long 
years of striving that a more shapely 
drama at last emerges into view, even if 
far back in man’s progress upward we 
are able to discover that desire to per- 
sonate and to get out of himself, which 
is the foundation of the art of the thea- 
ter. Very early also can we perceive the 
allied pleasure of being a passive spec- 
tator of this active persorfation. 

Until recently it was the general belief 
that the drama arrived comparatively 
late in the history of any literature. This 
belief is voiced eloquently in Victor 
Hugo's preface to “Cromwell,” in which 
he asserts that the chronological sequence 
is first of all the lyric, then the epic, and 
finally the drama. There is a sense in 
which this is true; that is to say the liter- 
ary drama, the play which is also poetic 
or philosophic, comes into being only 
after the lyric and the epic have given 
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flexibility and elevation to the language, 
and after which they have also invented 


the stories which the literary dramatist 


can rehandle. But the researches of the 
anthropologists have made it indisputable 
that there is a dramatic element in the 
very earliest lyrics themselves and that a 
rude drama is perhaps earlier even than 
these earliest lyrics. 

If we wish to understand the feelings 
and the actions of primitive peoples we 
can get great help from a study of the 
ways of children. It seems now to be 
generally admitted that in our infancy 
and childhood we live over again, more 
or less completely, the slow evolution of 
humanity from savagery to civilization. 
We find in children the same tendency to 
mimicry, the same desire to personate 
which we discover in primitive peoples. 
Prof. William James, after noting that 
“a successful piece of mimicry gives to 
both bystanders and mimic a peculiar 
kind of esthetic pleasure,” and that “the 
dramatic impulse, the tendency to pre- 
tend one is some one else, contains this 
pleasure of mimicry as one of its ele- 
ments.” then remarks that “in young 
children this instinct often knows no 
bounds.” He cites one of his own chil- 
dren who, at the age of three, delighted 
in playing that he was “a hvena or a 
horsecar, or whatever the feigned object 
might be.” A hyena or a horsecar!— 
that is to say, it did not matter to the 
child whether the object he impersonated 
was animate or inanimate. This childish 
attitude is excellently i/\ustrated in the 
familiar anecdote of the three little boys 
who explained that they were “playing 
automobile.” The eldest was the chauf- 
feur, the next was the machine itself— 
while baby ran in the rear, representing 
the gasoline odor. 

A more elaborate illustration of this 
youthful fondness for assuming another 
personality can be found in the chapter 
of the “Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” 
wherein we see Tom about to begin the 
distasteful task of whitewashing his 
aunt’s fence. Just then his friend, Ben 
Rogers, hove in sight eating an apple 
and “giving a long, melodious whoop, at 
intervals, followed by a deep-toned ding- 
dong, dong, ding-dong-dong, for he was 
personating a steamboat. As he drew 
near, he slackened speed, took the mid- 
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dle of the street, leaned over to starboard 
and rounded to ponderously and with a 
laborious pomp and circumstance—for 
he was personating the Big Missouri, and 
considered himself to be drawing nine 
feet of water. He was boat and captain 
and engine-bells combined, so he had to 
imagine himself standing on his own 
hurricane-deck giving the orders and 
executing them: 

“Stop her, sir! Ting-a-ling-ling! 
The headway ran almost out and he drew 
up slowly toward the sidewalk. 

“Ship up to back! Ting-a-ling-ling'! 
His hands straightened and _ stiffened 
down to his ‘sides. 

“Set her back on the 
Ting-a-ling-ling! Chew! ch-chow-wow! 
Chow! His right hand, meantime, de- 
scribing stately circles—for it was repre- 
senting a forty-foot wheel. 

A friendly correspondent in Arizona 
once sent me an account of a play his two 
children had performed. They were 


starboard! 


found in the ruins of an old house; and 
in a sad voice the boy explained that 
they were “offering up little Isaac.” A 


broken toy was Isaac. A brick under a 
bush was the ram. They told how they 
had built a fire under Isaac, admitting 
at once that the fire was only make-be- 
lieve. And when they were asked, “Who 
was Abraham?” the little girl promptly 
answered “We was.” The girl was four 
years old and the boy was only three. It 
is easy to seize the likeness between the 
scene thus acted by these children and 
rudimentary dramas which are _ per- 
formed by savages. Underlying both is 
the desire to personate, the impulse to 
take part in any action, and the abundant 
willingness to make believe. 

The real difference between the little 
play of these children and the rudimen- 
tary drama of savages lies in the fact 
that the children are acting as individ- 
uals, whereas the savages are playing in 
large groups. In the rudimentary drama 
of savages there is likely to be a com- 
munal element. At certain seasons of 
the year, especially at spring-time and at 
harvest, at midsummer and at mid- 
winter, the whole community takes part 
in the performance—or if not the whole 
community a representative group which 
expresses the sentiment of all. In the 
primitive stages of poetry, so Professor 
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Gummere tells us, there is seen “a throng 
of people without skill to read or write, 
without ability to project themselves into 
the future, or to compare themselves with 
the past, or even to range their experi- 
ence with the experience of other com- 
munities, gathered in festal mood, and by 
loud song, perfect rhythm and energetic 
dance, expressing their feelings over an 
event of quite local origin, present ap- 
peal and common interest. Here, in 
point of evolution, is the human basis of 
poetry, the foundation courses of the 
pyramid; in point of poetic process here 
is the social as opposed to the individ- 
ual element.” 

As we study these evolutions of dra- 
matic form, we see that what was at first 
more or less communal becomes more 
or less individual, and what was at first 
more or less spontaneous becomes more 
or less traditional. In time custom crys- 
tallizes; and then out of the established 
habit there is a new departure, another 
step forward. There comes into exist- 
ence an accepted way of telling a story 
in action, a formula satisfactory to actors 
and spectators alike; and this formula 
tends constantly to become more effec- 
tive theatrically as the casual performers 
more and more take on the aspect of pro- 
fessionals, conscious that they are exer- 
cising an art. The plays they present 
may still be rude and crude; their art 
may be rather elementary as yet, but it is 
alive and it contains the possibility of 
progress. At this moment the drama is 
still unliterary; there is little skill of 
structure, little polish of style, little in- 
sight into human nature. But the dra- 
matic formula is slowly getting into 
shape, ready for the hand of the literary 
artist whenever he shall happen along. 

As the earlier unliterary efforts have 
not been preserved, no one can now de- 
clare with any certainty the exact mo- 
ment when the Greek drama began to lift 
itself into literature. Only literature is 
permanent; and the unliterary drama is 
never cherished and guarded. At any 
period of the development of the drama, 
the same framework, the same external 
form, the same method of handling his 
material, characterizes both the literary 
play and the unliterary play. They are 
always very much alike in outward ap- 
pearance; it is in the inner soul that they 
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differ. Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” b»- 
longs to the strange type of piece nov 
known as the tragedy-of-blood, and .o 
does Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” So Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “Ruy Blas” is melodrama, 
distinguishable only by its lyrical affli- 
ence from the contemporary piéces of 
Ducange and. Pixérécourt, on which it 
was modeled. So today the social 
dramas of Ibsen and Hervieu, the come- 
dies of Barrie and Shaw, are composed 
in accord with the very formula which 
serves also for the hack-playwrights who 
write uninspired pieces to order. The 
difference between the play which is 
literature and the play which is not liter- 
ature, which is, in fact, only a form of 
journalism, sufficient unto the day and 
no longer—this difference is not external 
but internal. It is to be felt far more 
easily than it is to be declared. And the 
play which we gladly hail as literature 
succeeds in the theater, pleases its many 
audiences, delights a succession of spec- 
tators, year after year, and century after 
century, because of its possession of 
qualities not in themselves literary, be- 
cause it has the intangible but essential 
something which makes a story interest- 
ing to the multitude when it is set forth 


. in action on the stage. 


When we undertake to consider 
whether a play deserves to be considered 
as literature or not, we need to clear our 
minds of a current misconception as to 
the constituents of literary merit, so 
called. True literary merit is not a mat- 
ter of fine writing, of pretty phrases, of 
style only. The real literary merit of a 
play does not reside so much in its mere 
wording as in its solid structure, in the 
logic of the plot, in the sincerity of its 
character-drawing. Fine writing has 
never yet made a good play; and the 
good play is a good play independent of 
all its phrases, however glowing and gor- 
geous these may be. The skeleton of a 
good play is always a pantomime. That 
is to say, the story must be so strong and 
so clear that it can stand by itself. 
whether well or ill written, whether the 
audience can or cannot appreciate its 
added poetry or philosophy. We may 
see many things in “Hamlet,” we may 
acclaim it as the absolute masterpiece of 
the poetic drama; but it would move the 
majority of the spectators if it should be 
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acted before the inmates of a deaf-and- 
dumb asylum, unable to seize thé beauties 
which delight us, but quite capable of 
being carried away by the sheer power 
of the splendidly theatric plot. 

In other words, the literary quality is 
something that may be added to a drama, 
but which is not essential to its value as 
a play in the theater itself. And while 
we cannot have a great play unless it is 
lifted into literature by skill of structure, 
by veracity of character, by felicity of 
dialog, it does not attract the public by 
its possession of these qualities alone. 
Joseph Jefferson, speaking out of his 
long experience on the stage, declared 
that “you may have all the good litera- 
ture you wish in a play—if it does not in- 
terfere with the play’s action.” He 
added that the absence of fine writing in 
a play will not injure it if the story and 
construction are right. “Literary merit 
will enhance the chances of success if it 
be subservient to the action.” This is a 
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hard saying for the merely literary critic, 
and yet it needs to be taken to heart by 
all who seek to penetrate to a real knowl- 
edge of the drama. The merely literary 
critic is competent only to perceive the 
less important of the merely literary 
qualities of a drama. He can appreciate 
the external poetry with which the action 
of the play may be clothed; but this 
action itself is not easy for him to es- 
timate at its true value. He studies the 
play in the library, where the quality of 
style is most obvious, and not in the the- 
ater, where story and structure are more 
important. The merely literary critic 
tends to neglect, and perhaps even to 
despise, the purely theatrical qualities 
which must always sustain a vital play; 
and he dces not care to consider the con- 
temporary unliterary pieces which would 
often help him to a better understanding 
of these purely theatrical qualities, which 
are revealed at once where the piece is 
acted on the stage. 


New Yorx City. 


Red Cloud 


(1824—1909) 
BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 


PRINCE of the open and unconquered plain, 
Bare as its heaving breast—free as the wind 
That breathes its ample spirit unconfined, 
Sweeping with giant broom the grassy main— 
How didst thou marshal forth thy shining train 
Of matchless warriors! with what constant mind 
Oppose the alien laws that chafe and‘ bind, 
And bid th’ invading ocean halt—in vain! 
The swarthy patriot sinks beneath its waves; 
The wheat is growing on his fathers’ graves. 


Unwilling beggar at the white man’s gate, 
High heart brought low, yet scornful in defeat, 
Never to thee his bitter bread was sweet, 
Nor in thy soul didst bow the neck to fate! 
Rather thou saw’st with inward eye elate 
His lordly senates cringing to thy nod, 


His armies scourged from off thy blood-stained sod 
In that past day when the dark chief was great. 

Aye, for all time that gallant day is past, 

Since Red Cloud sleeps—of his proud line the last! 


AMHERST, Mass. 
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Restoration of the Paleolithic Man 


BY RICHARD S. LULL, Ph.D. 


{Dr. Lull is Assistant Professor of Vertebrate Paleontology at Yale University, and is 
also an Associate Curator of the Peabody Museum. His recent restoration cf the prehistoric 
man has created wide comment and discussion.—EpirTor. | 


The modern pale- 
ontologist is no 
longer content with 
the mere description 
of the bones which 
are found preserved 
in the rocks, but 
seeks to know the 
mechanical structure 
of the animal as a 
whole from the 
standpoint of the 
skeleton. The more 
ambitious strive still 
further to consider 
the animals of by- 
gone days as living 
creatures; to clothe 
the dry bones with 
flesh, and, meta- 
phorically speaking, 
to breathe into them 
once more the breath 
of life. The old 
popular conception 
begun during the 
time of the great 
French anatomist 
Cuvier, that, being 
given a tooth or a 
claw, the entire ani- 
mal could be recon- 
structed, no longe1 
prevails among 
scientific men, and 
the restorer of today 
seeks most painstak- 
ingly for the utmost 
vestiges of his sub- 
ject, reconstructing 
it piece by piece, and 
then considers his 
work merely as an 
expression of the 
present state of our 
knowledge, subject, 
perhaps, to more or 


less radical change as further discoveries 


come to light. 


‘Owing to the rapid increase of our 
knowledge concerning prehistoric man 
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THE PREHISTORIC MAN. 
Front view. 


right collar I 
thrown out of the cave with the loam, in 
which they lay, and were afterward col- 
lected, so that the original condition ot 


in Europe duri-g 
the last few years 
the writer has becn 
emboldened to at- 
tempt such a restor- 
ation in the form of 
a statue showing his 
conception of tlie 
type of mankind of 
the earlier paleo- 
lithic period. Other 
restorations have 
been made, among 
the best known be- 
ing those by Prof. 
H. Schaafhausen, 
M. Emile Bin, Mrs. 
H. Hyatt Mayer 
and Mr. Charles R. 
Knight, the last 
under the direction 
of Prof. Henry F. 
Osborn. Group 
models of paleolithic 
man were also ex- 
hibited at the Paris 
Exposition of 1880. 

The earliest 
known authentic re- 
mains of this type 
were found in 1856 
in a cave known as 
the “Feldhofer 
Grotte,” in the 
Neanderthal -Valley, 
in Germany. They 
consisted of a cal- 
varium, both thigh 
bones, both upper 
arm bones, those of 
the right fore arm 
and one of the bones 
of the left, the left 
hip bone, a frag- 
ment of the right 
shoulder blade, five 
pieces of rib and the 

The bones were 





were 
n, in 

col- 
n of 
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the skeleton, together with its position, 


is not surely known. 


The cranium of the Neanderthal man 
iluxley regarded as “the most ape-like 


under conditions which left no question 


of their genuineness and antiquity, as 


they were evidently contemporaries of 
the quaternary fauna, the remains of 


of human crania yet discovered.” “Its which were found embedded with them. 


capacity may be estimated at about 75 
cubic inches, which is the average capac- 


ity given by Morton 
for Polynesian and 
Hottentot | skulls.” 
“So large a mass of 
brain as this,” Hux- 
ley says, “would 
alone suggest that 
the ape-like tenden- 
cies indicated by this 
skull did not extend 
deep into the organ- 
ization; and _ this 
conclusion is borne 
out by the dimen- 
sions of the other 
bones of the skele- 
ton given by Profes- 
sor Schaafhausen, 
which show that the 
absolute hight and 
relative proportions 
of the limbs were 
quite those of a 
European of middle 
stature. The bones 
are indeed stouter, 
but- this and_ the 
great development 
of the muscular 
ridges, noted by Dr. 
Schaafhausen, are 
characters to be ex- 
pected in savages.” 

The Neanderthal 
man gave rise to a 
storm of protest and 
was held by some to 
be but an _ idiotic 
waif of humanity, 
and not the repre- 
sentative of a type. 
In 1886, however, 
all doubt was put at 
rest by the discovery 
by two savants, at 
the mouth of a cave 
in the commune of 
Spy, in Belgium, of 
two skeletons of the 
Neanderthal _ type, 














THE PREHISTORIC MAN. 
Side view. 


Huxley’s description of the men of 
Spy is classic: “The anatomical charac- 


ters of the skeletons 
bear out conclusions 
which are not flat- 
tering to the appear- 
ance of their owners. 
They were short of 
stature but power- 
fully built, with 
strong, curiously 
curved thigh bones, 
the lower ends of 
which are so fash- 
ioned that they must 
have walked with a 
bend at the knees. 
Their long, de- 
pressed skulls had 
very strong brow 
ridges; their lower 
jaws of brutal 
strength and solidity 
sloped away from 
the teeth downward 
and backward in 
consequence of the 
absence of that espe- 
cially characteristic 
feature of the higher 
type of man, the 
chin prominence.” 
Remains have also 
been found in Kra- 
pina, in Croatia, 
where in an undis- 
turbed layer frag- 
ments representing 
skulls, a large num- 
ber of teeth and 
many other portions 
of the skeleton were 
found associated 
with a hot climate 
fauna and crude im- 
plements of the 
Mousterine plane of 
culture. Curiously 
enough, some of the 
bone fragments 
show the calcining 
effects of fire. 
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Other important localities, some of 
them of later age than the typical men 
of Spy and Neanderthal, where remains 
of this race have been found, are at Le 
Moustier and . La-Chapelle-aux-Saints. 
A skull of a relatively old man found 
very recently in the last named locality 
inspired a restoration which appeared in 
the London /llustrated News for Febru- 
ary 27, 1909. 

The main basis for the present resto- 
ration is the man of Spy, No. 1, the re- 
mains of which, now preserved in the 
museum at Bonn, in Germany, are rep- 
resented in the Yale Museum by casts 
of the calvarium and of a thigh and shin 
bone. Measurements of other bones 
were considered and some knowledge 
was gained by reference to an elaborate 
work upon the Krapina man by Pro- 
fessor Gorjanovic- Kramberger, The 
total hight is much less than that of the 
average Caucasian of today, being for 
this adult man but 5 feet 3 inches. The 
muscles are clean cut, powerful, but dis- 
playing no superfluous flesh, for I im- 
agine the struggle for existence against 
climatic inclemency, scarcity of food, 
and enemiesof the brute creation as 
well as the shrewder foes of his own 
kind, was bitter to an extreme. The 
torso is also clean cut and athletic in 
my conception—like that of a North 
American Indian in his prime as a 
hunter, for the conditions of life were 
probably quite similar on either hand. 

Our popular conception of the pre- 
historic man is largely colored by the 
supposed relationship with the modern 
great apes, which are no more ancestral 
to the primitive man than is a present- 
day European. The great apes are 
mainly vegetarians, and as such have 
somewhat shapeless bodies, for such a 
diet requires a much greater quantity of 
food for the maintenance of strength, 
and a consequently larger body to con- 
tain it. That paleolithic man was car- 
nivorous in his habits is known from the 
remains of animals which are found 
with his own relics and which he used 
for food. The hands and feet are not 
very large, but the former, with their 
toil-worn fingers, must have been in 
themselves implements of considerable 
power to compensate their owner for a 
lack of efficient weapons. The feet show 


a curious offsetting of the great toe. 
not, however, a thumb-like opposabilit, 
to the other digits; that had long sinc 
been lost, for this man’s race descende:| 
from the ancestral trees thousands o: 
years before. This offsetting of th: 
great toe is seen today in occasion¢! 
individuals among certain savage racc; 
which are innocent of a restraining foo: 
covering. 

The development of the calf is in in 
verse proportion to that of the heel, for 
the longer the heel the greater the lever- 
age, and, as a Consequence, less potential 
strength is required, the well-developed 
calf with its short heel being an emi- 
nently Caucasian thing. The apes have 
none at all, the negroes relatively littlc, 
and it is somewhat questionable whether 
the prehistoric man was as well endowed 
as the model would indicate. The “curi- 
ously curved thigh bone” should, I am 
now convinced, be more apparent; for 
while the bone itself could find ample 
lodgment in the indicated flesh of the 
thigh, the curvature implies more than 
that, as it indicates an actual change in 
the direction of stress, so that a bent 
knee naturally follows as the habitual 
posture. Possibly the man could stand 
as erect as I have shown him, and [ 
strove to imply alertness, as tho the indi- 
vidual in question had been disturbed at 
his not very arduous task of scraping 
the jaw of an old cave-bear with his 
flint implement and had arisen to learn 
the cause. 

The wide, powerful shoulders are in- 
dicated by the long and sharply curved 
collar bone, and there is evidence for the 
belief that the back lacked somewhat 
the inward curves so eminently charac- 
teristic of modern man. This ape-like 
convexity of the spine, when viewed 
from the rear, shows itself in present- 
day infancy and again generally in ex- 
treme old age—stages in the individual 
career which often reflect characters 
long since lost by man in the fullness of 
his powers. 

The head, poised upon a neck which 
is indeed “a pillar of strength,” droops 
somewhat forward, thus concealing to a 
certain degree the brutality of type 
which a more aggressive pose would 
serve to accentuate. Nevertheless, the 
beetling penthouse of the brows, over- 


little 
wea] 
subtl 
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h.nging the deep-set eyes, marks the 
b-ginning of the flat, receding forehead. 
The summit of the head is somewhat 
higher in the man of Spy than in that of 
‘Neanderthal. The nasal bridge is very 
wide and concave, and the prominent, 

ide open nostrils tell of the keenness 
of the sense of smell, which, together 

ith that of hearing more than of sight, 
is so essential to a forest dwelling type. 
The jaws are powerful, with muscles 
again clean cut, tho of great strength. 
I have had difficulty because of the im- 
perfect condition of the articulations of 
the older jaws and skulls in arriving at 
an unquestionable result, so that the 
face may show too great a refinement as 
compared with the low degree of evolu- 
tion of the calvarium itself. 

I imagine the prehistoric man was 
more hairy than the model would indi- 
cate, as the loss of hair is a specializa- 
tion on the part of humanity, and may 
have gone hand in hand with the devel- 
opment of artificial clothing. Our man, 
however, had already harnessed fire, as 
traces of crude hearths are found in his 
cave dwellings; but whether he wore 
clothing is a matter of considerable 
doubt. 

Mentally the primitive man may have 
been at least on a par with the modern 
Australian savages, who, aside from the 
invention of the boomerang, have done 
little or nothing in the perfection of 
weapons. He had, however, a much 
subtler brute creation to combat, for the 
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animals of Australia are largely pouch- 
bearing forms, on a much lower plane 
of mentality than were the quaternary 
denizens of Europe. Our records seem 
to point to a long career of upward of 
a hundred thousand years for this type 
of man. Whether any of his blood 
flows today thru the veins of mankind’ 
we are not certain. As a race he has 
been extinct at least fifty millenniums, 
but whether the type was destroyed or 
whether it was absorbed by the invading 
horde of the higher. men, which had evi- 
dently come into Europe in turn from 
the southeast, we have no means of 
knowing. Certain animal features, dis- 
tinctive of primigenius, occasionally ap- 
pear in individuals of today, notably 
among the Australians and Melanesians, 
which are explained as possible rever- 
sions to ancient type. Such they may 
be, and only imply a common ancestry 
on the part of all three races from a 
still more remote stock, for the idea of a 
high geological antiquity for mankind is 
steadily gaining ground. When the 
“Neanderthaloid” characters appear in 
Europeans, as they did in St. Mausberg, 
a medieval Bishop of Toul, and in 
Lykke, a scientific Dane of the eigh- 
teenth century — presumably men of 
some intellectual attainment—they cer- 
tainly lend color to the belief that, buried 
deep within the bodies of the dominant - 
Caucasian type. the diluted blood of this 
ancient race still flows. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Should the Presidential Electoral 


System Be 


Abolished ? 


BY JAMES WILFORD GARNER, Ph.D., 


Proressor OF PoLITicaL SCIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOTIS:. 


T is almost a commonplace to say that 
the original. electoral scheme ex- 
travagantly eulogized by Hamil- 

ton as “exeellent if not perfect” 
ani praised by a great jurist of 
his day as “the best that the world 
has yet seen” has broken down in 
practice ; and in its stead has grown up by 


custom the very method of choice which 
the fathers sought to avoid and against 
the “mischief” of which Hamilton de- 
clared “precautions have been so happily 
concerted.” The rise of political parties 
reduced the elector who was expected to 
be a man “capable of analyzing the qual- 
ities adapted” to the presidential office, to 
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an automaton, a mere party- puppet with 
no more independence than a push bell, 
which rings only when jt is touched and 
registers when it is made to do. The 
growth and spread of democracy took the 
appointment of the electors away from 
the legislatures where it was originally 
vested, and “returned it to the people,” 
with the result that the “heats and fer- 
ments,” the “tumults and disorders” 
which Hamilton prophesied would “con- 
vulse the community” to the danger 
point had come to be a regular feature 
of the Presidential election before the 
last of the framers of the Constitution 
had past away. 

But, unfortunately, while the meta- 
morphosisof the electoralscheme brought 
the substance of popular election, it did 
not bring the form. The old mechanism, 
with its complications, its uncertainties, 
its unfairness and its positive dangers to 
the peace and safety of the country, 
has been retained as a legal part of 
the electoral machinery, and altho use- 
less as the appendix in the human anato- 
my, it must be put thru all the complex 
motions for which it was originally de- 
signed, in order to give legal validity to 
the popular vote. The assembling of the 
electoral colleges in the State capitals, 
the transmission by several different 
agencies of carefully authenticated re- 
turns to Washington and the “august 
ceremony” of opening the mahogany 
boxes and counting the votes on the sec- 
ond Wednesday of February, in the 
presence of both houses of Congress and 
of galleries crowded with spectators, is 
ordinarily nothing but an empty form. 
Yet the whole drama must be carried out 
from first to last in accordance with the 
strict letter of the law, otherwise some 
State will lose its vote or have it counted 
for another candidate than the people’s 
choice. But the difference between the 
methods of choice by electors and that by 
popular vote is not merely the difference 
between legal theory and actual fact. 
The distinction is much deeper than that. 
The interposition of the electoral office 
between the voter and the object of his 
choice prevents a faithful and accurate 
expression of the popular will and, in- 
deed, sometimes results in the defeat of 
the presidential candidate who has re- 
ceived a majority of the popular vote. 


This, as is well known, has happene. 
time and again, the popular vote polle 
by the successful‘ candidate havin: 
ranged as low as 40 per cent, of the tota’ 
and in at least one case the variation be 
tween the electoral vote and the popula 
vote of the successful candidate amount 
ing to 35 per cent. 

This, however, is not so serious an ob 
jection as the rule which gives the entir 
electoral vote of the State to one of the 
candidates, altho his majority may be in- 
significant, as was the case, for example, 
in New York in 1884 and in Ohio in 
1892, where the plurality of the success- 
ful candidate in both cases barely exceed- 
ed 1,000 votes, and in Maryland in 1904, 
where it was only 51 votes. The ef- 
fect of this denial of minority repre- 
sentation in the electoral college of the 
State is virtually to suppress minority 
sentiment, to destroy the chief incentive 
to organization and effort on the part of 
the minority party in those States where 
the predominance of one party is con- 
ceded by the other, and to remove one of 
the most, valuable and effective restraints 
upon the tyranny of the majority. 

Moreover, and this objection is more 
serious than is commonly supposed, the 
general ticket method of choosing electors 
leads each party to concentrate its prin- 
cipal efforts in the large “pivotal” States 
for the obvious reason that by so doing 
the election is made to turn upon the vote 
in those States. The best example of this 
is New York, which has gone with the 
minority party in presidential contests 
only twice during the last half century. 
The temptation to resort to corrupt meth- 
ods to carry such States is manifestly 


. great, and we need feel little surprise that 


they are sometimes carried by dividing 
the voters into “blocks of five” and put- 
ting in charge of each a “trusted man sup- 
plied with ample funds.” In these States 
the contests become a life and death 
struggle and the public virtue is subjected 
to a strain which it is not always able to 
withstand. In this connection it must also 
be remembered that in order to appre- 


ciate the extent of the mischief wroucht - 


by a vote cast at a-presidential election 
we must multiply it by the number of 
electors for whom the ballot is cast. In 
Rhode Island every fraudulent vote cast 
in the presidential election affects four 
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elcctors; in New York, thirty-nine. The 
vote of a single individual may determine 
the choice of the entire electoral college 
of a State. If, as has been claimed by 
some, the fraudulent McKane votes cast 
for Mr. Cleveland in New York in 1884 
enabled him to win the Presidency, it was 
because each vote so cast contributed to 
the election of not one elector alone, but 
of the whole thirty-six to which the State 
was then entitled. 

The electoral system in its - present 
form not only induces and increases 
the temptation to fraud in the close 
States having large electoral colleges, 
and not only destroys in a large measure 
the incentive to wholesome political rival- 
ry in those States in which the superior 
strength of one party is acknowledged, 
but in the very modes of its operation it 
works mischief and injustice, and is a 
perpetual menace to the public tran- 
quillity. The electoral ballot of the pres- 
ent day is so complex (purposely made 
so in some States) that it cannot be voted 
correctly by a large number of voters. 
Thus in Florida in a recent presidential 
election the electoral candidates of the 
several parties were printed in a single 


column with no separating line or space 
between them and no emblem to indicate 
the party to which each candidate be- 
longed. As a result a large proportion 
of the voters failed to vote for all the 


electors. In Boston in 1900 over 6,000 
voters cast their ballots for one elec- 
toral candidate without marking the 
others. The same thing happened in 
Ohio in 1892, where more than 1,000 
voters cast ballots for a Cleveland elector 
whose name stood at the top of the ballot, 
without voting for the others, believing 
that they were casting a ballot for the 
whole ticket. The result was the success 
of one Cleveland elector, the Republicans 
winning the rest. Had the 1,000 Demo- 
cratic voters in question registered their 
votes correctly Cleveland instead of Har- 
rison would have carried the State. In 
Maryland in 1900 over 2,500 voters 
committed a similar blunder, and as 
a consequence seven Democratic elec- 
tors and one Republican were chosen, 
tho apparently a majority of the voters 
tried to vote the Republican ticket. Sub- 
stantially the same thing happened in 
Maryland in the recent election, six 
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Bryan and two Taft electors being suc* 
cessful, The abolition of the office of 
elector, and the resulting simplification 
of the ballot by the removal of the names 
of electoral candidates, would do away 
with the possibility of such miscarriages 
of the popular will. 

The procedure of the electoral choice 
from first to last is so complicated that 
at no point is it free from the possibility 
of irregularities which may result in the 
nullification of the popular will. In the 
first place, the electors may be prevented 
by accident from meeting at the State 
capital and casting their ballots on the 
day prescribed by law. Thus in 1857 the 
Wisconsin electors were prevented by a 
violent snow storm from assembling at 
Madison on the day fixed by law, and. 
they met the following day and cast the 
vote of the State for Frémont. As the 
vote of Wisconsin was not decisive, a de- 
cision of the embarrassing question as to 
the legality of the vote was avoided, 
otherwise a very serious and dangerous 
situation would have confronted the 
country. It would be quite possible for 
the entire electoral college of the State 
to perish in a common disaster or other- 
wise be prevented by act of God from 
casting the vote of the State according to 
the requirerrent of the Constitution. In 
this case the vote would have to be 
thrown out or counted for one of the can- 
didates in violation of the letter of the 
law. In either case, if it were essential to 
elect a candidate, the peace and safety of 
the republic would be imperiled. 

So long as the electoral college is re- 
tained there will always be the possibility 
of dual returns from a State, involving 
contests to be settled by a partisan Con- 
gress. An elector may die, or resign, 
and the State may have made no pro- 
vision for filling the vacancy. Or an in- 
eligible person may be chosen as an elec- 
tor and the question of the validity of the 
State’s vote will have to be determined 
by Congress. This is not merely a 
theoretical possibility. In the election 
of 1837 six persons who lacked the 
constitutional qualifications were chosen 
as electors and their votes were count- 
ed on the theory that the act of a de 
facto officer must be treated as valid. 
Had the issue of the presidential con- 
test turned upon these votes there is 
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little doubt that serious trouble would 
have been precipitated. If the electoral 
return is not authenticated and certified 
in strict accord with the procedure pre- 
sctibed by law it must be rejected, how- 
ever plain may have been the verdict of 
the popular vote. When we reflect that 
the decision of the important question as 
to the “regularity” of an electoral return 
is by the act of 1887 conferred upon the 
two houses of Congress always a par- 
tisan body, acting concurrently, we can 
easily appreciate the opportunity afforded 
to subserve party ends and defeat the 
popular will of a State. Sometimes the 
vote of a State is thrown out upon 
grounds which seem almost frivolous. 
Thus in 1873 the electoral vote of Arkan- 
sas was rejected by Congress and the 
State disfranchised because the return 
certificate bore the seal of the Secretary 
of State instead of the Great Seal an ar- 
ticle which the State did not happen to 
possess. 

It has been well said that the weakest 
point in the electoral system is the pro- 
vision relating to the counting of the 
votes. So long as the count involved 
nothing more than a simple process of 
enumeration and addition the President 
of the Senate was permitted to ascertain 
and declare the result. This was prob- 
ably in accordance with the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution, who ap- 
parently did not foresee the possibility of 
irregular, fraudulent or dual returns. 
But in the course of time the count came 
to involve the process of canvassing, that 
is, the determination of what shall be 
counted. Then Congress asserted its 
right to be more than a mere witness and 
assumed the important réle of canvassing 


authority, notwithstanding the evident: 


intention of the framers to make the 
choice entirely independent of the legis- 
lative department except where the elec- 
toral colleges should fail to elect. The 
act of 1887 provides an elaborate and 
cumbersome method for settling contests 
over disputed returns, but according to 
some high authorities the danger has 
been intensified rather than diminished. 
It attempts to place the burden of set- 
tling contests where it was probably in- 
tended to be, namely, on the States. But 
in not a single instance, I believe, has any 
State yet created a tribunal for determin- 


ing such contests according to the p:»- 
cedure prescribed by the act. Con -- 
quently, Congress, sometimes the t\ 0 
chambers being under the control of d °- 
ferent parties, remains still the canva: ;- 
ing authority. -In the past it has shovn 
its unfitness for this delicate task by ts 
readiness to subserve party ends in tie 
settlement of election disputes, and \.e 
have no reason to believe that it will in 
the future be any the less free from tie 
thraldom of party spirit when so great a 
prize as the presidency is at stake. Tie 
provision which disfranchises a State 
when the two houses, acting separately, 
are unable to agree upon the “regulari- 
ty” of a return is enough in itself to con- 
demn the whole electoral scheme, because 
it involves the sacrifice at the whim of 
either house of one of the most funda- 
mental of the constitutional rights of the 
States. 

The electoral system ought to be so 
simplified that the electoral count at 
Washington will be what the fathers in- 
tended it should be, namely, a_ simple 
process of enumeration and addition, 
which any ministerial officer could per- 
form without the possibility of State dis- 
franchisement or the prostitution of the 
count for party purposes. This can be 
done effectually only by abolishing the 
office of presidential elector and allow- 
ing the voter to cast his ballot directly 
for the presidential candidate of his 
choice. In order to preserve the juristic 
equality and dignity of the States and 
avoid the obvious objections to an en 
masse vote without regard to State lines, 
each State should be allowed as many 
presidential votes as it has Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, each presi- 
dential candidate being given such a pro- 
portion of those votes in each State as 
the popular vote cast for him bears to the 
total popular vote cast for all the candi- 
dates in the State. Under this rule 
Cleveland and Blaine in 1884 would each 
have received seventeen of the thirty-six 
electoral votes of New York and Butler 
and St. John one each, instead of Cleve- 
land, receiving them all. This reform 
would do away with practically all the 
evils of the present system as they have 
been pointed: out in this paper. It would 


eliminate the “pivotal” State, with the ° 


powerful temptation to fraud to which it 
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gives rise, for then the election would not 
turn upon the result in any one State and 
a fraudulent vote cast would of course 
work only a limited amount of mis- 
chief. It would give representation to 
minority parties in the electoral college 
of each State, enable them to exercise 
their due influence in the election and 
thereby stimulate wholesome political ac- 
tivity in many. States where it is now 
lacking. It would do away with the 
“solid South” and give representation 
to the large Democratic minorities in the 
Northern States. It would render impos- 
sible the election of a President by a 
ninority of the popular vote, would sim- 
ptify the process of voting by the elimi- 
nation of the names of electoral candi- 
dates from the ballot, and would prevent 
such perversions of the popular will as 
have recently occurred in Maryland and 
inother States. It would remove all possi- 
bility of the loss of a State’s vote wholly 
or in part by accident or act of God, such 
as happened in Wisconsin in 1857; or by 
the appointment of ineligible electors ; or 
by occurrence of vacancies in the elec- 
toral college; or by failure to properly 
authenticate the electoral certificate; or 
by any of the other possible irregulari- 
ties, serious or frivolous, which may oc- 
cur in the operation of the electoral ma- 
chine. It would eliminate the danger of 
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the double return and make the count at 
Washington nothing more than a simple 
mathematical computation, for all con- 
tests would be settled in the States. This 
would render the choice of the President 
entirely independent of the will of a par- 
tisan Congress, as the fathers intended. 
It would remove every arbitrary obstacle 
between the voter and the result, give to 
each vote its proportionate share in the 
determination of the result, increase the 
interest of the voter by placing him on a 
footing of equality with every other voter 
in the land, and render impossible the de- 
feat of the popular choice by the dis- 
agreement of the two houses of Con- 
gress on the question of the regularity of 
the return from any State. 

The announcement in the press that 
an effort will be made at the present ses- 
sion of Congress to secure favorable 
action on a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution to remove some of the de- 
fects of the existing method will meet 
the approval of all persons who desire 
the abolition of the electoral “rubbish” 
that encumbers the present system, most 
of which is obsolete and useless, a good 
deal of which is unjust and undemo- 
cratic in its operation, and some of 
which is pregnant with the possibility of 
peril to the peace and tranquillity of the 
Republic. 


Ursana, Itt. 


Rugby Football on the Pacific Coast 


BY PROFESSOR FRANK ANGELL 


[Professor Angell is a member of the Faculty Committee on Athletics at Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. He has been a leader is substituting Rugby for the old style of foot- 
ball in California, and is particularly well qualified to tell of the success with which the new 


game has met.—Epiror.] 


i OR fourteen years the universities 
of California and Stanford played 
the old game of football. They 

were taught the game by the best Yale 

and Princeton coaches—Camp, Butter- 
worth, Heffelfinger, McClung and Coch- 
ran—and developed it farther with their 
own graduates. The game was the 
sporting event of the year; and drew 
throngs of 15,000 to 16,000 people. It 
seemed as if it had become as fixt among 


university functions as the Commence- 
ment exercises. In the first five or six 
years of the game the faculties favored 
it; they considered it a manly, vigorous 
sport, and among the spectators on the 
side line at the afternoon practice there 
was always a goodly sprinkling of pro- 
fessors. But as the game developed and 
became more and more “scientific” it be- 
gan to become more and more danger- 
ous and Objectionable, and four years 
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ago it was abolished at both universities. 
It was-evident that the game had ceased 
to be a sport in any sense of the word; 
it was never played for fun; it was 
played only by a chosen few, and the few 
selected were necessarily big and mus- 
cular. In addition, a play which was 
repulsive to sportsmanlike feeling had 
become part of the recognized tactics of 
‘the game, and that was to batter down a 
player in the opposing line with momen- 
tum plays until he was pounded out of all 
power of resistance and then gain dis- 
tance thru him or over him. According- 
ly the administrations of the two univer- 
sities abolished the old game and sug- 
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of the old piayers found themselves »or 
among the Rugby elect, mostly from i: a- 
bility to think and act with instantanec 1s 
quickness. “They can learn signals and 
carry them out,” said the coach, who was 
also our most successful coach in the «ld 
game, “but they’re too slow in the head 
for Rugby.” Curiously enough, ihe 
game called for better condition than 
“battle ball,” as our British Columbia 
friends call it, but this is easily under 
stood when one finds that the running is 
incessant and that wind and speed en- 
durance are indispensable. The slow and 
stupid disentangling of a piled up mass 
of players which gives the winded man a 
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FORMATION AFTER A DOWN. 


gested the straight English Rugby as a 
substitute. 

From the very first the Stanford stu- 
dents’ objection to the new game was sur- 
prisingly small. There were several rea- 
sons for the smooth launching of Rugby, 
but chief among them was the fact that 
the game was enjoyable—there was fun 
in the practice and there was fun in the 
matches. The old hard, grinding, ex- 
hausting mass and momentum play had 
given place to swift and: exhilarating 
passing, and the wearisome drill on sig- 
nals had yielded to rapid changes of play 
where quick thinking and ready agilitv 
had to play their part. A few of the best 


chance to recuperate are rare occur- 


rences in good Rugby. But the main 
points in the game which make it a real 
sport are that it is poor playing to be 
downed with the ball and that it is foul 
playing to interfere. The first leads to 
the spectacular passing rushes and the 
second rules out mass or momentum 
plays. Both make for a rapid, brilliant 
contest. It is a hard game, however, 
and it is a rough game. We have had 
plenty of injuries, bruises, sprains and 
dislocations—more than we shall have 
when we can always play on turf instead 
of dirt and when we have done with the 
holding of the ball and the unnecessary 
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PASSING BACK THE BALL FROM THE LINE. 


tackling brought over from the old 
game. The allusions to the game as a 
“pink tea,” once current, have not been 
heard for three years. A glance at the 
photograph of the “drop out” shows as 


well set up a team of athletes as often de- 


lights the eye. There is nothing beefy 
about them; they are all quick and most 
of them fast. And they represent all 
branches of university sport; on the 
Stanford team this year were four from 
the crew, five from track and field, and 
two from baseball. 

The increase in football skill has been 
remarkable; for every man who could 
punt 45 yards four years ago we now 
have ten, and the number of good drop 
kickers is increasing rapidly. The whole 
team have to do these things ; this makes 
the game football. But how many play- 
ers have any sort of football skill on 
most American elevens? Perhaps two or 
three, and they are exceedingly limited 
in their accomplishments. Last year 
when Harvard wanted to kick a goal 
they took a player from the side 
lines to do the trick. Nothing could 


show better how little there was of the 
spirit of true sport in the game than this 
very businesslike proceeding. 

A hardly irrelevant question to ask 
about a sport is: “Do the players enjoy 
it? - Do they play it for fun?” If there 
was any enjoyment in the old game dur- 
ing its last four years of existence here, 
it was thoroly concealed. After the big 
game in November the football field with 
its barren bleachers was the lonesomest 
part of the Stanford campus. The uni- 
versity and second teams wouldn’t play 
and the rest of the college couldn’t play 
a game founded on an intricate signal 
drill. A game which depends on a mo- 
notonous and time robbing drill in sig- 
nals can never become a general college 
sport. But this is far from being the 
case with Rugby; from the day after the 
big game up to examination week, the 
football field is the scene of all manner 
of volunteer games—inter-class, frater- 
nity, department and club matches, so 
that a majority of the men on the cam- 
pus have hard, exhilarating exercise 
without any harmful results. It was the 
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KICKING THE BALL FROM THE TWENTY-FIVE-YARD LINE. 


hope of bringing about this condition 
that influenced the athletic committees in 
recommending Rugby. 

We have also found Rugby better for 
the student. Even the driving drill of 
practice for an intercollegiate match does 
not take away from the game its recrea- 
tive character. After a hard preliminary 
match the players can go to their books 
and do good work. This was assuredly 
very far from being the case with the old 
game; the piling up in the dirt and mud, 
the grinding of the momentum plays and 
the heavy defensive uniform seemed to 
exhaust the players, and if they had any 
energy left for study in the evening it 
was usually commandeered for signal 
practice. 

But how about the spectator? Frankly 
speaking, we did not care about the spec- 
tator.- Our object was to provide a game 
which the students would enjoy, and 
which if rough did not have formations 


which invited broken necks and concus- 
sion of the brain. If the results were di- 
minished gate receipts, that was some- 
thing we could bear with mitigated grief. 
The first year the outside public, natural- 
ly enough, not understanding the game, 
were only mildly enthusiastic, but the 
last two years have given us a record at- 
tendance of most enthusiastic audiences. 

And so after four years of Rugby the 
students like and enjoy the game; they 
find the old football slow and stupid, so 
far as they have seen it, and they would 
object strongly to any attempt to bring it 
back. The faculty are satisfied with 
Rugby, and they have laid down a law 
that no football permitting interference 
will be sanctioned as a university sport. 
The game is also played by constantly in- 
creasing numbers in the smaller colleges 
and in many of the high schools thruout 
the State. 


Stanrorp Unrversity, Cat. 


Her Game of Fate 


BY WALTER LINCOLN COLBY 


I prove a golf ball into air; 

It fell to earth, I knew not where, 

But in the search for it, I gave 

My heart to Ralph, the artful knave; 
Who now confesses he led me 

Away from where the ball might be, 
And, ere we parted, made me think 

That our two hearts were but one Link. 


Six years went by with rapid pace, 

When, with a rosy, shining face, 

Our little four-year old, named Paul, 

Brought in his hand the missing ball; 

Which, in the hollow of a tree, 

He’d found, instead of on the tee. 

And so, altho he’s somewhat late, 

A Caddy shared our “game of fate.” 
Newton Hicmianps, Mass. 
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John. Bigelow’s Retrospections | 


Born in Bristol. (now Malden), N. Y., 
in 1817, Mr. Bigelow is able to look back 
over ninety-two years of notable living. 
This life, from the gentle days when a 
boy “doesn’t take up much room,” as he 
says, in a wagon, and so can steal a ride 
without attracting notice, is traced up to 
the middle point in the journey, when 
the boy has been long facing kings and 
attracting considerable notice. Three 
thick and handsome volumes tell the 
storv,* and then the venerable diplomat- 
ist, still a boy at heart, lays down the 
pen with a sigh because he can only 
“promise” to add the rest of the story 
if Nature is “willin’.” Between the dates, 
1817-1909, the world has taken such 
prodigious leaps that even Mars and the 
new comet wake up and rub their eyes. 
The vagrancy of the child during that 
period was analogous in some degree to 
that of the world. He had traveled from 
Galen to Hahnemann in medicine; from 
blue Presbyterianism with its Hell 
spelled with a capital to the seven 
heavens of Swedenborg; from the 
Democracy of Jefferson as interpreted by 
Mr. Calhoun to a Democracy that was 
glad when the,shackles fell from the feet 
of 4,000,000 of slaves—a Democracy bet- 
ter interpreted by Abraham Lincoln— 
that larger, freer sort fought for in the 
Colonial struggle, and never by any 
means acceptable in the inner circles that 
prevailed in the ante-bellum councils of 
the Democratic party. The Free Soil 
Democracy stood firm on its feet. 

Stealing a ride in a wagon at Malden 
at an age when he “didn’t take up much 
room,” at seven or eight; driving the 
cows to pasture, our Malden boy had an 
experience which he was destined to re- 
peat in many forms. He had a near 
sight of “an enormous copperhead snake 
all coiled up with his head arched and 
perfectly ready for business.” Natural- 
ly, being barefooted, he ran. away from 
By John 


? volumes. New York: The Baker & Tay- 
12. 





“Retrospections oF aN Active Lire. 
Sigelow. 
‘or Co. 


the snake, but never from the more dan- 
gerous creatures of the kind whom he 
afterward encountered. A hundred let- 
ters running thru the better part of ‘six 
hundred pages tell the story. Knights of 
the largest renown are in the fight— 
Sumner with his battle axe; O’Connor 
with his Damascus blade; Bryant behind 
his armor of triple steel. The jousts are 
wonderfully lighted up by this Nestor of 
the third generation, who still, once a 
month, lays down his pen to “moderate 
a meeting” of the men of highest dis- 
tinction in what has already become the 
fighting center of the world of business. 
For eight years he was with these men 
in the fight. Of its later episodes the 
world knows much; of the attack on 
Sumner by the snake ; of the Burlingame 
challenge to the snake to come out and 
“fight in the open,” and its failure to 
come: of what Sumner calls “Douglas 
and his brass band,” loud-sounding all 
along the “so’s.” Much new and wel- 
come light is, however, thrown on all 
these episodes. But a new band was ap- 
proaching, heard in the far distance. 
Less drum and a more musical fife and a 
distant bugle. By that time the younger 
owner of the Evening Post was a man 
of wealth, able to build his country house 
and establish his own vine and fig tree 
and arbor, and sit thereby, “sinking 
patriotism in philosophy, homeopathy, 
buttermilk and domestic joys,” as his 
correspondent, Russell, the war writer 
of the London Times tells him. But 
even while he sat there, the last “Front 
face! Guide right! March!” of battle 
had come. August 14, 1861, was the 
date when he was selected to make the 
flank attack on the Feudal System 
abroad as it had been revived in. its 
Napoleonic form. The attack began 
when Captain Wilkes, by arresting 
Mason and Slidell, gave the snake an 
outing, and General Scott, then in Paris, 
sent a rather famous letter among the 
various European capitals and’ caused a 
stay in the proceedings of the beast, 
leaving it for a time in the bush. That 
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letter was prompted, devised and pre- 
pared in the consul’s office by the young 
knight of the virgin spear. The offices 
of the consul, chargé d’affaires and min- 
ister were for six years to be his various 
field of operations, while the Macchiavel- 
lian. contest went on abroad. The firing 
was less noisy but the passions were 
quite as furious as those on the picket 
lines; in front of the rebel capital. We 
in our inland country towns were listen- 
ing to the guns and drums, but in the 
Cabinets of Europe they were straining 
their ears to catch the thinking of the 
diplomats. As the first news at the con- 
sulate had been of Bull Run, so at the 
legation almost the first news was of the 
assassination of Lincoln. For the snake 
was far from dead; the rattle in the tail 
was feeble, but the sting in the jaw was 
still forcible and malignant. We now 
get the true inwardness of French diplo- 
macy of the serpent order. Exactly 


what it was we learn more fully by a 
resorting and republication of the secret 
correspondence of Mason, Slidell and 
company, and furthermore by the intri- 
cate windings of the Napoleonic with- 


drawal from Mexico and the last sad 
wailings of a mad queen of a deserted 
royalty. Here the story follows the 
snake into the dark recesses of palaces, 
where it is refreshing its fangs with 
venom for a new thrust. Even the French 


Cabinet hardly see what is going on- 


there, as we now know; for beyond the 
inner’ doors diplomacy carried only a 
Lucifer match, and Lucifer was not then 
a “son of the morning.” The tale as now 
fully told for the first time is interesting, 
illuminative in the highest degree. The 
reader who loves history in its crypto- 
gramous cells will follow Mr. Bigelow 
thru ‘these 1,900-odd pages, and rejoice 
in his promise to continue the task if 
Nature permits ; and Nature may be ex- 
pected’ to do much for a child of her 
own, so kindly, so moderate, so equable 
of temperament as these volumes show 
him to be. As in all his public life his 
associates have been of the kind entitled 
to large type, it is well and characteris- 
tic of the man that the agents of the ser- 
pent should be left to crawl thru his pub- 
lished work in small type. 

In his ninety-second year Mr. Bigelow 
is firm in the principles of early Democ- 


racy; still holds, one must think, to <1 
equality of States’ rights—little Rhoc y 
still a fair mate for eight-foldTexas, ar 4 
Uncle Sam still polygamous in his unicn 
with innumerable and sometimes uncon- 
scionable partners ; is faithful still to t!e 
Democratic idea of a tariff for revenie 
only, to an equality of privilege for ail, 
and an extra share of the dividends on y 
as such share is fairly earned; faithful 
also in medicine to the small pellets in 
ample supplies, and, in religious leaning. 
to all the seven heavens of Swedenborg. 


st 
The Leakage from Rome* 


Tus book is an honest, conscientious 
effort. Its purport is to show that the 
Church of Rome is losing ground. The 
author’s conclusion is that Rome lost, 
during the nineteenth century, 80,000,- 
ooo. Thruout the volume he cites in the 
main Catholics—Catholics recognized as 
sound and orthodox; he also uses official 
statistics of various states. For the sake 
of convenience he divides the world into 
the Latin, the English-speaking, the Ger- 
man and the Russian. The first embraces 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Span- 
ish America. The third is made up of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzer- 
land and Belgium. These two worlds we 
may pass-by. The second world, con- 
sisting of Great Britain, the British Col- 
onies and the United States, touches us 
more closely. Its increase of Catholics 
was merely a transplanting. Catholics 
from Catholic lands flocked to those 
countries. In the general census of 
Catholics, that could not mean an in- 
crease. Ireland, for instance, once num- 
bered eight millions; today it has less 
than four. The other four millions, 
chiefly Catholics, scattered to the English- 
speaking world, where the Church did 
not hold them. She lost and lost heavily. 
In Great Britain and her possessions the 
loss was 3,500,000 “without claiming any 
diminution in Ireland” (p. 170). 

But the story of the leakage in the 
United States is thus stated: 

“The 10,000,000 or so Catholics of the 


United States do not represent a miraculous 
addition to the Vatican. They come from 





*Tue Decay or tHe Cuurcn or Rome. By Joseph 
McCabe. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
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Ircland, Austria, Italy, Germany, Poland, 
France, Canada, and Mexico. ... They are 
but the salvage from one of the most appall- 
ing wrecks that Catholicism has suffered dur- 
ing the fatal nineteenth century. . .. In fact, 
they do not represent one-half of the de- 
scendants of Catholic immigrants into the 
United States.” (p. 172.) 

Now this conclusion rests on Catholic 
authorities. In 1836 Bishop England, of 
Charleston, in an official report written 
in Rome itself, put the loss at 3.750,000, 
and in his own diocese of the two Caro- 
linas and Georgia he registered the back- 
sliders at 40,000. Their descendants dur- 
ing the past seventy odd years increased 
three-, perhaps fourfold. In 1852 a 
Father Mullen, an Irish priest, put the 
loss at 2,000,000. In 1891 the “Lucerne 
Memorial,” of Cahensly, and his Ger- 
man followers, addressed to Leo XIII, 
submits that there were 26,000,000 de- 
scendants of Catholic emigrants in the 
United States, of whom 16,000,000 had 
left the Church. In 1898, when Brune- 


tiére reported in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes the remarkable progress of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, the 
Verité, of Quebec, declared that accord- 


ing to Catholic authorities there had been 
a leakage of 15,000,000 to 17,000,000. 
On December 3, 1898, the New York 
Freeman’s Journal quotes a Roman pre- 
late ‘to the effect that the number of 
Catholics in the United States ought to 
be double what it is today. The Free- 
man’s Journal claimed that there were 
40,000,000 people of Catholic extraction 
in the United States and that 20,000,000 
of them had gone over to Protestantism. 

Nine years before (1889) a German 
priest of Cincinnati, Walburg by name, 
put the loss among the Germans alone at 
3,500,000. He figured out that there 
should be in our country 18,000,000 Irish 
Catholics, 5,000,000 German, and 2,000,- 
000 Catholics of other races. In all 25,- 
000,000, and yet the Catholic Directory 
for that year gives only 8,157,678. Wal- 
burg puts the entire loss at about 17,000,- 
-000. In 1901 an Irish priest named 
Shinnors, with some fellow Oblates of 
Mary, to which congregation he_ be- 
longed, made a tour of missions—re- 
vivals, that is, in Methodist phraseology. 
He made a study of the Catholic popula- 
tion. He computed that it should be 20,- 
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000,000 but he found it less than 10,000,- 
ooo, 

“Here, then, we have sincere,Roman Cath- 
olics estimating the loss of their Church in 
the United States at 10,000,000, 15,000,000, 17,- 
000,000, and even 20,000,000 in the course of 
the nineteenth century.” (p. 180.) * 

The author next takes the census in 
order to verify the foregoing, and con- 
cludes : ; 

“Probably if these lines of inquiry could be 
carried out in America, the 14,000,000 (leak- 
age according to Census) would rise to 16,- 
000,000 or 17,000,000. This enormous leak- 
age, we Say, is not a matter of past history, 
but goes on very heavily still. A million, at 
least, were lost in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century.” (p. 193.) , 


& 


Amurru. The Home of the Northern Sem- 
ites. A Study Showing that the Re- 
ligion and’Culture of Israel are Not of 
Babylonian Origin. By Albert T. Clay, 
Ph. D. t2mo, pp. 217. Philadelph.a: 
Sunday School Times Company. 

Of all the publications — German, 
English and American—in opposition to 
what has been called Pan-Babylonism, 
none is more radical or based on a more 
thoro knowledge of the two sides of the 
“Babel - Bibel” controversy than this 
book by the professor of Semitic Philol- 
ogy and Archeology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. His contention is that 
the biblical elements in the early stories 
of Palestine are not drawn from Baby- 
lonia, but are indigenous to the Syrian 
er Amorite region. Indeed, he argues 
and proves, that Western influences and 
Western gods came with Western con- 
quests into Babylonia. The first portion 
of the volume considers the Creation 
story, the Sabbath, the Antediluvian 
Patriarchs and the Deluge story, while 
the latter portion is more technical and 
presents arguments which will meet 
some contradiction, tho strongly sup- 
ported, to prove the author’s discoveries 
as to the prevalence of the great West- 
ern god Uru, not hitherto sufficiently 
recognized, and who was an. early 
Semitic sun-god, worshipped in both the 
East and the West. To the biblical 
scholar the proof of the worship of 
Yahwe outside Palestine is of special in- 
terest. He does not accept the prevalent 
Kenite theory of the origin of the Isra- 
elite Deity. 
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Trespass. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Most women who write books write as 
much, if not more, from their hearts 
than from their minds. Mrs. Dudeney 
is an exception. This novel is mind- 
made, and the charm and nobility of her 
characters are hopelessly dissolved in the 
keen acidity of her literary style. She 
has presented the modern triumvirate in 
fiction—two men and one woman, the 
woman bound to one man by the laws 
of marriage, to the other by the laws of 
love. And, according to the foreword, 


which is an analytical reading of certain . 


love epigrams, these laws are never iden- 
tical. Indeed, the author calls matri- 
mony “the tomb of Love.” One gathers 
from this introduction that the problem 
of the book is to be love versus some- 
thing else, and when an‘ author spells 
Love with a capital letter it is apt to be 
versus respectability. Such proves to be 
true here. The scene is laid in the 
tradesman circle of a village near Lon- 
don. The hero is a thrifty little tavern- 
keeper who is in the difficult position of 
being a hero in spite of his author. She 


incapacitates him physically for the part 
by giving him a trivial, monkeyish body, 
but he retrieves himself with his eyes, 
which shine out upon and comfort the 


outraged reader. Even Mrs. Dudeney 
concedes him the beauty of his eyes. 
She gives him an unusual nature and 
spirit for one of his station, but the 
reader sees only the humiliating comedy 
of a mind instinctively commercial think- 
ing beyond its depth. If it were not for 
the romance of love he would never win 
us, but as it is, it adds a cubit to the 
reader’s mental stature of him that he 
wears the gray robe of renunciation so 
heroically. Julia Wing, the woman, is 
the ruthless character in the book. She 
moves destructively thru the lives of two 
men with no eye either for the past or 
the future. She would never within the 
narrow circle into which she had been 
born have violated the proprieties, but 
once in the grip of a desire to be a 
“gentlewoman,” she loses her sense of 
moral proportion and never regains it. 
The tavern-keeper comes to her in the 
drab days of her disgrace, saves her by 
marrying her, and she to all appearances 
becomes a sleek, respectable housewife. 
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But the fact remains that she never <e- 
covers from the mental glamor her lover 
has thrown over her. During the short 
time her life was grafted to his che 
gained a pseudo breadth of mind wh.ch 
makes her see not the reckless generos- 
ity of protection which the little tavern- 
keeper has given with his name, »ut 
rather the pitiful heroics with which he 
attempts to peacock his way into tier 
affections. She remains thruout a poten- 
tial wanton, and at the first word from 
her lover she is ready to break the guard 
of respectability and go to him. In the 
end respectability prevails, but it serves 
only as a dramatic finale to the book. It 
is not characteristic of the woman. 


s 
A Book of Operas. Their Histories, Tlieir 
Plots and Their Music. By Henry Ed- 
ward Krehbiel. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75 net. 

Any real music lover, whether an 
operagoer or not, can. hardly fail to find 
delights in this latest book from the in- 
defatigable pen of the veteran music 
critic of the New York Tribune. Mr. 
Krehbiel is a scholar as well as a critic, 
and, while he never parades his learning 
for its own sake, the combination and 
nice adjustment of scholarship with anec- 
dote and criticism make this volume the 
most authoritative there is in English 
on the seventeen masterpieces of Italian, 
French and German opera which he has 
chosen for exposition. Moreover, he is 
master of an ingratiatingly easy and 
pleasant style which makes his book as 
readable, as entertaining, as it is authori- 
tative. The outlining of the plot is al- 
ways the smallest part of his narrative, 
and this is carefully and most sensibly 
differentiated from the composer’s work 
in every case where the musician was 
not his own librettist. The excellent 
treatise is unfortunately marred by occa- 
sional evidences of careless proofreading 
(as “maternity” for “modernity,” on 
page 163); and Mr. Krehbiel himself is 
guilty of a curious slip of the pen, for 
him, in writing (page 249) that Otto 
Wesendonck had given Wagner “an 
idyllic home at Triebschen, on the shore 
of Lake Lucerne.” The idyllic home 
provided by that noble benefactor, which 
Wagner called his “Asyl” and where the 
greater part of “Tristan and Isolde 
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was composed in 1857 and 1858, was not 
at Triebschen, but at “Green Hill,” just 
outside of Zurich. Wesendonck never 
owned any home at Triebschen. That 
estate belonged to the Am Rhyn family, 
and Wagner made his home there from 
1866 to 1872, thanks to the munificence 
of Ludwig of Bavaria. 


& 


The Approach to the Social Question. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Professor Peabody somewhat vaguely 
defines the social question as “the ques- 
tion of adjustment between the indi- 
‘ vidual and the social whole; how to be 
a person and at the same time an effi- 
cient member of the social body.” Social 
science and economics are essential to a 
solution of this problem, but not suffi- 
cient, because “the social question is not 
merely a collection of facts to be scien- 
tifically observed, but a human appeal 
for justice, pity, fraternity or sacrifice, 
which must be not only heard, but felt 
and obeyed.” Therefore ethics is in- 


volved. Each bit of the social problem 


—the question of the family, the relation 
of employer and employee, poverty and 
riches, charity and sweatshops—is prop- 
erly a moral problem. Family relations 
cannot be stable and happy, contends the 
author, if entered upon either for mate- 
rialistic, selfish reasons or only from 
prudential motives. Only by self-sacri- 
fice in the family, only by losing life to 
win it, are found the happiness and self- 
development which put divorce out of 
consideration. Similarly every social 
relation is an ethical opportunity. It is 
“the part of religion to spiritualize the 
social question and the social question is 
called to socialize the religious life” ; tho 
“the religion of the individual remains 
the permanent center of spiritual expe- 
rience.” On the other hand, “the reli- 
gion of the individual is not individual- 
ism.” Only by social service can men 
“know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God,” and save their own souls alive. 
Those who protest against such teaching 
that it destroys the ancient landmarks 
and merges into one religion, politics, 
industry and philanthropy. are compared 
by the author with Lord Melbourne, who 
objected that “Things are coming to a 
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pretty pass when religion is allowed to 
invade the sphere of private life.” The 
writer does not prove that to label social 
questions “religious” procures their solu- 
tion. What do justice, pity, fraternity 
demand in a certain set of circum- 
stances? That is.the puzzle. Husband 
and wife in the divorce court, master 
and workmen during a strike, advocates 
and opponents of a land tax—all declare 
they want only justice. Slaveholders 
were often genuinely pious. North and 
South, French and German, Boer and 
Briton, all besought aid from the same 
God of Battles in their bloody struggles 
against each other. A devout church- 
man will underpay and overwork his girl 
employees without conscious inconsist- 
ency. A church will exclude negroes 
from its communion or own disreputable 
tenements and yet be full of zeal. Such 
contradictions still remain to be recon- 
ciled after social problems have been put 
in the religious category. 


a 


The Christian Ministry and the Social Or- 
der. Edited by Charles S. MacFarland. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. $1.25. 

The Yale Divinity School has a course 
in Pastoral Functions, in which men of 
experience in different types of religious 
and social work contribute instruction in 
their several fields. A recent course in- 
cluded addresses by Henry Sterling and 
John Mitchell as representatives of or- 
ganized labor; by Rev. Ozora S. Davis, 
on religious effort among non-English- 
speaking peoples; by Rev. Wilbert L. 
Anderson, on the minister in the rural 
community, and by Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, on the ministry and international 
movements. These and other lectures 
on similar topics form the present vol- 
ume. The practical duties of the mod- 
ern clergyman are set forth with clear- 
ness and persuasion. One who contrasts 
these addresses with the excellent “Par- 
ish Problems” edited by Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden some twenty years ago will 
be convinced that the Church has made 
rapid progress in meeting the conditions 
of modern society, and will be inclined 
to an optimistic view as to the character 
of preparation for the ministry in our 
theological seminaries, 
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Literary Notes 


...-Ex-President Ehot’s address on The Re- 
ligion of the Future, which we discussed edi- 
torially in our issue of September 30, is pub- 
lished in book form by the Ball Publishing 
Company, Boston, at 50 cents. 


...-Jlluminated Manuscripts, by John W. 
Bradley, and The Arts of Japan, by Edward 
Dillon, are two new volumes in the dainty 
“Little Books on Art” series imported by A. 
C. McClurg & Co. ($1 each), which sum- 
marize in interesting fashion a vast deal of 
information. from authoritative sources afd 
whet the appetite for more extensive knowl- 
edge of their respective subjects. This pur- 
pose is further served by selected biographies. 
The illustrations are good. 


....The versatile Miss Carolyn Wells comes 
to the aid of parents with a volume of Pleas- 
ant Day Diversions, which is filled with good 
suggestions. Having exhausted for the mo- 
ment the possibilities of games and dolls, the 
making of gifts for Christmas and other ap- 
propriate occasions, and the arrangement of 
parties, she supplies, further, a monologue, a 
musical farce, and an operetta for production, 
the music being familiar. airs from various 
sources. It is a difficult task to keep one’s own 
children entertained, still more difficult to teach 
them to entertain themselves without getting 
into mischief, most difficult of all to entertain 
other people’s children, the guests of one’s own. 
Miss Wells offers first aid, and more. (Mof- 
fat, Yard. $1 net.) 


.... The filing of a brief in a labor case is 
seldom a matter of public concern or recogni- 
tion. But it is not surprising that widespread 
interest has followed the publication of the 610 
page brief filed by Louis D. Brandeis, of Bos- 
ton, in the case now pending before the Illinois 
Supreme Court which is to decide the consti- 
tutionality of the new Iilinois ten-hour law for 
women in factories and laundries. This brief 
is a unique document, unparalleled by any pre- 
vious publication. It contains only three pages 
of law. In more than 600 pages it presents to 
the judges, coherently and logically, the 
world’s experience upon which the limitation 
of women’s working hours is based. Be- 
sides the medical sections on health, the brief 
contains evidence and opinions from all the 
civilized nations of the world, showing the 
effects of excessive working hours of women 
upon their efficiency and output, upon morals 
and the welfare of society. The unatiimity of 
the evidence is impressive, beginning with 
England in the early thirties and coming in 
historical. sequence from each nation as it has 
advanced to great industrial activity and met 
the attendant evils of overwork and exploita- 
tion. -The material on which the substance of 
the brief is based was collected and classified 
for the National Consumers’.League (one of 
whose objects is the defense of labor laws for 
women and children) by the publication secre- 
tary, Miss Josephine Goldmark, who devoted 
more than a year to an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of European and American sources of in- 


formation. Miss Goldmark’s. full study, of 
which this brief is a part, deals also with 
other industrial problems, and will be brousht 
out in book form later in the winter. 


a 
Pebbles 


Apropos of That Bust.—Motto for Dr. Bole 
“Veni, vidi, da Vinci.”—Punch. 


Sue—Some day I want to show you our 
family tree. 

He (looking at her admiringly)—I should 
like to see it. I am sure it must be a peach— 
Somerville Journal. 


“I want a license to marry the best girl in 
the world,” said the young man. 


“Sure,” commented the clerk, “that makes ' 


thirteen hundred licenses for that girl this sea- 
son.”—The Mystic Times. 


A LAWYER having offices m a Philadelphia 
building wherein there are some hundreds of 
tenants recently lost a cuff link, one of a pair 
that he greatly prized. Being absolutely cer- 
tain that he had dropped the link somewhere 
in the building, he caused a notice to be posted 
in the following terms: 

“Lost—A gold cuff link. The owner, Wil- 
liam Ward, will deeply appreciate its immedi- 
ate return.” 

That afternoon on passing the door whereon 
this notice was posted what were the feelings 
of the lawyer to observe that appended thereto 
were these lines: 

“The finder of the missing cuff link would 
deem it a great favor if the owner would 
kindly lose the other link.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


THE PASTOR RETURNS THANKS. 

Dear Epitor—Please allow me a space in 
your momentous gazette to reciprocate my 
gratitude to the indefatigable workers of the 
Second Baptist Church. While sitting in my 
studio last evening intensely absorbed in the 
monotonous problem, so-called negro problem, 
I were interposed by the anthem, “The Lord 
Will Provide,” which rendered me surprisingly 
elated. Immediately there was a rap on my 
door; of course I hurriedly responded; the an- 
ticipation of many blessings in store for me 
accelerated my steps. Many valuable and use- 
ful presents were presented adequate to satiate 
any gastromical desire, viz.: Money, chick- 
ens, lard, sugar, beans, potatoes, flour, fruit, 
preserves and eggs. Space will not permit me 
to speak synoptically. Sister Ida Shield, 
who led the parishioners, added superior grace 
to the occasion. After.a general parlance ! 
was devinely impressed to descant on the al- 
trinsic spirit that characterize the Christian- 
dom; an exquisite response by Sister Virginia 
Johnson, Sisters: Watson, Doyle, Patterson, 
Gardener, jr., and sr., and Baxter won maty 
laurels by their uninimical disposition. Mr. 
Elder and company with their musical skill 
added much to the occasion, indeed the occa- 
sion was a celestial symposium. © Rev. F. Ball, 
A. B. D. D.—Altoona Pa., Morning Tribune. 
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The House ‘of Governors 


THe United States has a written con- 
stitution; Great Britain has none. The 
United States has a definite prescribed 
way for amending its Constitution, but 
it does not use it. In Great Britain the 
unwritten constitution is amended at any 
time as desired. It is being amended 
now by the re-election of a Liberal Par- 
liament. 

And yet we do amend our Constitu- 
tion in much the same way they amend 
theirs in Great Britain. We make laws, 
and the Supreme Court declares them to 
be justified by the implied powers of the 
Constitution. And we are amending it 
by such a new and extraordinary ultra- 
constitutional Congress as the House of 
Governors. 

It has no authority to exist, and it did 
not exist until President Roosevelt called 
it into existence by his invitation. Now 
it has met a third time in Washington, 
and hereafter it is to meet annually. 
Having no prescriptive claim to exist, 
meeting merely by the initiative choice 
of its members, it has no authority to do 
anything. It can only consult and then 
give advice. But advice in the form of 
recommendations is one of the principal 


privileges and powers of the President. 
and he has found ways to make his ad- 
vice effective. Presidents have been 
known to. wield a “big club” and to rule 
Congress... President Roosevelt made no 
bones of almost compelling Congress to 
follow. his will, and President Taft is 
beginning to tighten the reins of his 
power. 

Governors have the same right of rec- 
ommendation to their Legislatures, and 
sometimes they put a good deal of press- 
ure on a reluctant Legislature. Gov- 
ernor Hughes has done it, and any good 
and wise Governor ought to do it. Now 
a House of Governors will add a great 
force to a Governor’s recommendations. 
If, after mutual consultation, the House 
of Governors agree to any scheme of 
uniform legislation, not only will the 
Governor of any State be pledged to it 
and interested in it, but he will find it a 
very great argument in favor of it that 
the Governors of all the States, in coun- 
cil assembled, have agreed to advise it. 
Their meeting together, and their agree* 
ment on legislation, adds both dignity 
and power to the Governors. 

The main advantage will be in support 
of uniform State legislation. Hitherto 
we have denended for this on bar asso- 
ciations and on societies established to’ 
press a single measure, such -as divorce 
laws or prison reform, or control of 
child labor. Now we shall: have a na- 
tional organization of men of the highest 
official position in the States who will 
make uniform legislation a chief purpose 
of their administration. It will correct 
many infelicities in our system of gov- 
ernment ; it will be a bar against the ne- 
cessity of encroachments of centraliza- 
tion, and in this way it will amend our 
Constitution while defending it. This 
subject of uniform legislation came up in 
the simultaneous meeting in Washington 
of the Civic Federation, and it made 
recommendations for the protection of 
children engaged in industries, for uni- 
form insurance legislation, the collection 
of vital statistics. the conservation of 
forests. workmen’s compensation acts. 
and the development and regulation of 
water power. There is a multitude of 
such subiects that need attending and 
are of the utmost importance, matters 
that have come up thru newly discovered 
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forms of industry and transportation 
never thought of when the Constitution 
was adopted, and which are thus left 
within the control of the States, but on 
which there ought to be uniformity 
thruout the country, and in which there 
will be by Congressional usurpation and 
judicial interpretation unless some uni- 
fying force can be created such as may 
be found in the House of Governors. 

Very wisely the meeting of the Gov- 
ernors has decided that henceforth they 
will meet late in the year, so that their 
recommendations can be presented to 
their respective Legislatures in January ; 
and with equal wisdom it has been agreed 
that henceforth they will meet not in 
Washington, but at the State capitals. 
This removes the appearance of influence 
from the White House or from Con- 
gress. We expect a great and growing 
influence from the House of Governors, 
helping to make over our country. We 
may also learn from it that to reach pub- 
lic opinion by advice amounts to about 
as much as does the power to compel 
obedience by law. 


st 
A Boycott on Meat 


It began in Ohio. Ohio is a leading 
and very ambitious State. It has al- 
most as many wise plans for saving the 
country as has Kansas or Nebraska, al- 


tho it falls behind Boston in devices for 


saving the body by saving thé soul. It 
has given us a rich supply of Presidents, 
also Coxey, and also the new boycott 
against meat. The boycott spreads as 
if disseminated by wireless telegraph. 
One day there were ten thousand pledged 
boycotters in Ohio; the next day there 
were twenty-five thousand; and the day 
after there were phalanxes of them in 
Baltimore, Richmond, Pittsburg, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Omaha, and the epidemic seems likely 
to spread over the country. 

The purpose is to bring down the price 
of meat. It is no vegetarian campaign, 
for the boycotters love their meat. They 
are not convinced that meat is bad for 
health or morals, as the growing num- 
bers who boycott whisky hold alcohol to 
be a root of all evil. They simply be- 
lieve that they are being robbed by the 
barons of the slaughterhouses, and they 


will punish them by denying themsel\ es, 
They will force down the price, and will 
then return to their muttons. 

We are glad for the boycott, for our 
people eat too much meat. For aught 
we know the price of meat may hzve 
followed the laws of production and 
trade, and the prices, now approaching 
the prohibitive, may be due less to mo- 
nopoly than to the necessary interval })e- 
tween the breaking up of the great open 
cattle pastures of the West, and the 
fencing of them for a farming popula- 
tion. Small farmers will raise more 
cattle than can be raised on an unfenced 
open prairie, just as on the divided plan- 
tations of the South more cotton is raised 
than was raised under the old system. 
But it takes some time to make the 
change from one system to the other, 
and meanwhile we have to suffer. The 
increase in the supply of gold adds its 
effect on price, while doubtless the great 
packing companies add to the price all 
that the market will bear. Just what is 
the relation of the several contributing 
causes to the increased price of meat a 
Congressional investigation may tell us. 

But we eat too much meat, and this 
new boycott will do good in teaching 
many thousands of people how well they 
can live on a mainly vegetable diet. A 
purely vegetable diet nobody wants. 
We must have milk and eggs, while 
even honey comes to us thru the animal 
economy. We require nitrogenous food, 
which we get mainly from our animal 
diet, altho it can be had from vegetable 
food, or how do cows and sheep get ni- 
trogen into their flesh? If the starchy 
element in wheat and maize is all carbo- 
naceous, the glutinous portion is nitrog- 
enous ; while the legumes have a special 
way of secreting nitrogen and are about 
as good as meat to make muscle and 
blood. The Japanese eat very little meat, 
but they supplement ‘their rice with the 
free use of beans, and a little fish. 
Health can be well maintained with a 
purely vegetable diet of wheat, maize and 
other grains, with the root crops, pota- 
toes, yams, etc., and with fruits and nuts 
—with legumes added. 

Yet a large number of these boycotters 
have no idea of living on a purely veg- 
etable diet. If they have a cow they 
will drink milk. If they have chickens 
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they will eat eggs, and probably chick- 
ens also. This is really not a boycott 
against meat or animal food, but against 
butchers. When the butchers come down 
they will go back to their old diet, ex- 
cept in so far as they have learned that 
with less meat they have fewer pimples 
an boils and more strength. 

Boycotts do not usually last long. The 
Chinese boycott against Japanese prod- 
ucts was temporary. We do not take 
it that the swadeshi boycott of British 
products in India can be maintained 
long ; it seems to be losing strength. Our 
Revolutionary forefathers returned to 
tea after the Boston boycott. This boy- 
cott will have to grow to be much more 
extensive than at present to have much 
more than a local effect on the price of 
beef and mutton. Its main advantage 
will be to teach some people that they 
spend quite too much money on expen- 
sive food, which is no more nourishing 
than that which grows out of the ground, 
and that their health is better than when 
they sat by: the fleshpots. 


st 
Compensation for Injuries 


A CONSTANTLY increasing attention is 
given to labor legislation in all industrial 
countries.. Just now in the United States 
attention is centering about methods of 
compensating workmen for injuries. The 
American Association of Labor Legisla- 
tion, a branch of the International Asso- 
ciation, is devoting much of its work to 
this cause, and in this State the Wain- 
wright Commission is taking testimony 
preparatory to the formulation of a com- 
pensation bill. Similar commissions are 
at work in Minnesota and in. Wisconsin. 

The United States is far behind other 
industrial countries in providing relief 
for injured workmen. Tho there is a 
Federal measure for the benefit of Gov- 
ernment artisans and laborers, there is 
not a single State measure. Maryland 
had one, which was passed in 1902—a 
crude law somewhat on the lines of the 
German law—but after less than two 
years’ operation it was declared uncon- 
stitutional. Austria, Belgium, British 
Columbia, the Cape of Good Hope, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
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Norway, Queensland; Russia, South 
Australia, Spain, Sweden and Western 
Australia all have such laws in opera- 
tion. 

Of these measures, those of Great 
Britain, France and Belgium are, in gen- 
eral, the most advanced. In all coun- 
tries except Austria, Germany, Hungary 
and Luxemburg the entire burden of 
compensation rests upon the employers. 
All of the laws fix the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid. The kinds of em- 
ployment coming under the provisions of 
these acts are in many countries limited, 
but in Great Britain, France and Belgium 
virtually all employments are included. 

The British law is the most compre- 
hensive and thorogoing of all. It com- 
pensates for all injuries which cause 


‘death or which disable a workman for 


more than one week. It includes as in- 
juries certain occupational diseases, 
such as lead, mercury, arsenic and phos- 
phorus poisoning, anthrax and the para- 
sitic ailment suffered by underground 
workers, ankylostomiasis. It includes all 
workmen receiving less than $1,216.63 
yearly wages. It does not, as do the 
French and Belgian acts, guarantee 
payment to the workman thru State se- 
curity, but it makes a compensation 
award a preferred claim against a bank- 
rupt employer. 

The compensation for death in the 
British act is a sum equal to three years’ 
earnings, but not to be less than $729.98 
nor more than $1,459.95. This rate is 
for persons entirely dependent on the 
deceased’s earnings—a smaller sum, to 
be agreed upon by arbitration, being pro- 
vided for in the case of partial depend- 
ents. The disability compensation re- 
quires 50 per cent. of the employee’s 
average weekly earnings, though not to 
exceed $4.87 weekly. For partial dis- 
ability, resulting in impaired earning 
power, a compensation making up the 
difference between the employee’s earn- 
ings before and after the injury is re- 
quired. Life annuities are provided for, 
and so is a substitution of insurance for 
legal compensation when desired by the 
employee. 

The demand by workmen for the pass- 
age of compensation acts by the States 
of the Union is steadily increasing. The 
accident rate in America is greater than 
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elsewhere, and the legal redress for in- 
juries is meager. Hardly more than 
half of the States have employer’s liabil- 
ity laws of any comprehensiveness or 
scope, and even under these the costs of 
litigation and the common-law defenses 
of assumption of risk, contributory neg- 
ligence and fellow-employment generally 
prove a bar to the recovery of damages. 
The men who risk their limbs and lives 
in the nation’s industries believe that the 
time has come for the substitution of the 
present costly and uncertain mode of 
obtaining damages for injuries by a 
scheme of fixt compensation similar to 
what has been ordained in other coun- 
tries. 

In a review of Dr. Thomas Oliver’s 
monumental work, “Dangerous Trades,” 
in our issue of January 15, 1903, we gave 
some of the data of occupational diseases 
in England. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that like industries in America 
are any less pathogenic. In an editorial 
in our issue of April 13, 1905, we gave 
the figures for the American death roll 
in industry, comparing it with the 
losses in pitched battles of the Civil 
War. Industrial casualties have not de- 
clined in number since then. The sub- 
ject is one which presses home with ever 
increasing insistence, and it is not to be 
doubted that our many legislatures will 
soon find it incumbent upon them to find 
remedies, both preventive and compen- 
satory. 

& 


An Editor’s Temptations 


THE editor, like every man, believes 
that the temptations which come to him 
in the exercise of his duties are more nu- 
merous and difficult to resist than those 


which beset other professions. Accord- 
ingly, the editor, like every man, takes 
a peculiar pride in maintaining his integ- 
rity and incorruptibility and in saying 
“Get thee behind me, Satan” whenever 
he can. Unfortunately he does not al- 
ways have the opportunity, for the at- 
tempts made to divert him from the path 
of rectitude and impartiality are usually 
so insidiously disguised in plausible pre- 
tense that it is hard to detect them and 
impossible to rebuke them. It is quite 
unprecedented in our sixty-two years of 
experience in resisting temptation to re- 


ceive a letter so naively regardless of he 
elementary principles of morality as he 
following : 
D. M. Farson, Pres. Mrs. E,.L. Harvey, T:. as, 
E. L. Harvey, Sec. 
METROPOLITAN CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


(Incorporated) 
Metropolitan Holiness Bi- Publishers of The B. rn- 
ble School. A Trainin ing Bush, a Weekly Pa- 
Home for Home an per Devoted to the Inier- 
Foreign Missionaries. ests of the Sanctified | ife, 


Fountain Spring House Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
January 5, 191 
Review Editor: _ ea 

Dear Sir—Find enclosed descriptions of 
several of our recent books. If enclosed re- 
views are satisfactory to you, please insert one 
of them in the paper for which you write, and 
upon receipt of marked copy of paper contain- 
ing said notice, we shall be pleased to forward 
to you free one copy of book thus mentioned. 
Review each of the books, and copy of each 
will be sent to you upon receipt of marked 
copy of your paper containing review of each. 

If you prefer to examine one of the books 
before using any of the descriptions, please 
name your choice and we will take pleasure in 
forwarding to you one copy of the book thus 
selected, upon receipt of your agreement to 
make some favorable mention of the book in 
your paper and to send marked copy of same 
to us at your earliest convenience 

Yours truly, 
MEtTRoPOLITAN CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 
Per F. 

In reply to this devilish proposal! of the 
sanctified brethren we take the oppor- 
tunity to say that copies of new books 
are sent in unsolicited by the publishe:s 
in the expectation that they will be given 
a fair examination, and an independent 
opinion exprest as to their merits. The 
acceptance of a volume on these condi- 
tions does not obligate the periodical to 
review or even to mention the publica- 
tion. If THe INDEPENDENT should no- 
tice all the books sent to it there would 
be no space for the critical consideration 
of any of them. Like all decent period- 
icals, THE INDEPENDENT decides which 
books it shall notice and what shall be 
said of them, without dictation from the 
publishers. 

In view of the general acceptance of 
the saying “Every man has his price,” it 
might be unbecoming in us to boast that 
a favorable book review in THE INDE- 
PENDENT cannot be purchased, but we 
will say that the bribe must be greater 
than that here offered. Space in our ad- 
vertising pages is for sale and there the 
space equivalent to one of the shorter 
book reviews would cost about $25. Of 
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course space in the book review depart- 
ment, if purchasable at all, would come 
at a higher rate. How much higher we 
cannot say because we have never made 
any quotations on this space, and would 
not know how to go about it. We do not 
know how much the publishers value a 
favorable review in THE INDEPENDENT, 
or even whether they value a favorable 
one more than an unfavorable. 

In this case the four books offered to 
us in exchange for a favorable review, 
contracted for in advance, are Harvey’s 
“Sermons on Bible Character” (50 
cents), of which we are assured “Every 
page is freighted with spiritual food and 
instruction and sparkles with sanctified 
wit”; Henry’s “History of the Jumpers” 
($1), which is “an extraordinary 
book”; “Martyrs in All Ages” ($1), 
“a book of thrilling interest; and “Bible 
Lessons” (50 cents), which “contains 
clear and conclusive arguments against 
popular errors and heresies that Satan 
has foisted upon the world to deceive and 
ruin souls.” We give these quotations 
from “the inclosed reviews” which we 
were requested to publish, but we protest 
that we do it freely and not with any ex- 
pectation of receiving the volumes as a 
reward, 

it is important to observe in this con- 
nection that the reason why a letter like 
this seems absurd is because literary 
criticism has maintained its high tradi- 
tions of independence and so resisted 
more successfully than other depart- 
ments of fournalistic work the encroach- 
ments of commercialism. The literary 
editor has really a freer hand than his 
colleagues. If, for example, THE INDE- 
PENDENT should be favored by ,a full- 
page advertisement of say, La Vitesse 
automobile, and the editor shou!d take 
occasion to point out specifically in the 
_ same issue that La Vitesse was ‘too 
dangerous to be allowed at large, that 
its brakes did not work, that it balked at 
every hill, and that its shape and color 
offended every person of good taste, the 
manufacturer would be quite likely to 
Write an indignant letter to the publisher 
of Tne INDEPENDENT and threaten legal 
preceedings, or at least the withdrawal 
of advertising. And if the editor had 
teccived from the manufacturer a free 
gift of the automobile for him to try 
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out before it was put on the market, he 
himself might think it hardly fair to 
“roast it” in his most fiery phrases. Yet 
we do that sort of thing right along in 
reviewing books, and no reputable pub- 
lisher thinks of complaining of it. If 
our periodicals were as frank and thoro 
in their criticisms of other merchandise 
as they are of books and pictures, they 
would rise to a position of usefulness 
and power hitherto unattained. But at 
present neither law nor public opinion 
would permit such an extension of the 
field of criticism. The reason why the 
editor is given a comparatively free 
hand in regard to objects of art and 
politicians is perhaps because these are 
regarded by the public as unimportant, 
so it does not matter much what is said 
about them. 
st 


What Is a University Professor? 


THE reception accorded to THE INpE- 
PENDENTS articles on American uni- 
versities has shown that a large public 
is glad to obtain information about our 
greater educational institutions. A uni- 
versity, in a proper sense of the word, 
is a relatively new thing in America. 
Practically only the present generation 
has seen anything of university life on 
this side of the Atlantic. The American 
college, one of our oldest, is one of our 
most respected institutions. Its function 
has always been to teach and to disci- 
pline. It has never to any great extent 
been concerned with the advancement of 
knowledge. One of the chief purposes 
of a university is to train men for re- 
search and discovery, and, in many vary- 
ing ways, to encourage the exploration 
of the unknown. 

We are glad to believe that an intelli- 
gent part of the American public has ob- 
tained from Dr. Slosson’s articles an en- 
larged and corrected notion of what a 
university is, and of the part that it 
ought to play in our national life. We 
should be glad also if our readers could 
find time to enlarge their conceptions of 
the university function yet further by 
looking thru one or more of the avail- 
able books on German and English uni- 
versities, and comparing the essential 
traits of those Old World institutions 
with the aims and achievements of our 
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own universities, as they have been set 
forth in these columns. We wish this 
because we think that Americans yet fail 
to understand just what manner of 
human being a high grade university 
professor is, and just what he is good 
for. We are sorry to have to believe 
that, notwithstanding all the honest pride 
that we begin to feel in the rapid growth 
and the present excellence of our uni- 
versities, the average intelligent Amer- 
ican does not yet quite comprehend a 
professor’s work, or know how he ought 
to be treated in order to obtain from him 
the utmost service that he is qualified to 
render to his fellowmen. 

American ideas and American stand- 
ards are, we suppose, more largely de- 
rived from business activities than from 
any other one source, and we suppose 
that in no other great nation are the 
habits of thought which are fostered by 
business so influential and pervading. 
If this generalization is not quite accu- 
rate, the necessary correction is to make 
a large allowance for habits of thought 
drawn from our practical politics. 
Ninety-nine men in every hundred 
Americans, it is safe to say, think in 
terms of business profit and loss, or in 
terms of more or less honest “graft.” 

Now, it happens that our new uni- 
versities, like our older colleges, are 
financed and controlled by boards of 
trustees made up largely of business 
men, or they are maintained out of State 
revenues, and controlled by the appoint- 
ees of politicians. In either case, the 
professors and the instructors of lower 
grade are engaged to perform certain 
duties for stipulated salaries. It is inev- 
itable that, under these circumstances, 
trustees, and not only trustees, but also 
the business and political men with 
whom they associate, should look upon a 
professor as a kind of hired man. As 
gentlemen they refrain from using the 
term, and they treat the professor as a 
person entitled to consideration and 
respect, but in their innermost conscious- 
ness they can no more help thinking of 
him in-terms of the business relations in 
which their whole scheme of thought 
and life has been molded than they can 
help comparing income and expenditure. 

But because these ideas and conditions 
are the real elements entering into uni- 
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versity control in America we have here 
an ignorance that is nearly absolute f 
the precise kind of service that a high 
grade professor in Germany or in Enc- 
land is expected to render to his nation 
and the world. By way of substantiating 
this statement, it is necessary only, to ask 
how any American board of university 
trustees would react to.the proposition 
that their professors of highest rank, and 
most highly paid, should be left entirely 
free to offer instruction to students or 
not; or to instruct hundreds, or scores, 
or only two or three especially qualified 
students, without dictation or even sug- 
gestion in the matter fromr the university 
“authorities.” 

With few exceptions American trus- 
tees would pronounce such an arrange- 
ment preposterous. Yet in the English 
universities, and everywhere on the Poet 
tinent of Europe, professors enjoying 
such freedom are a matter of course. 
And the arrangement, so far from being 
preposterous, has justified itself by fruits 
of productive scholarship and scientific 
discovery which Americans can only 
envy. 

It all goes back to a difference of fun- 
damental assumptions. The American 
assumption is that any professor is a 
hired man set to do a prescribed task. 
The European assumption is that a uni- 
versity professor worthy of his appoint- 
ment is a responsible man fit to be en- 
trusted with serious responsibility. The 
European university says in  ffect, in ap- 
pointing a man to a high professional 
rank: “You, sir, have demonstrated your 
fitness to work in this particular domain 
of human knowledge. Here are an ap- 
pointment and a salary. Take them, and, 
as a responsible man, in whom a trust is 
reposed, work in this domain according 
to your own best judgment. Teach, if 
you choose. Work in your laboratory, if 
you choose. Write books, if you have 
something to say. We leave all that to 
you, expecting you to make the most of 
the opportunity which this appointment 
affords you.” 

American universities have done well. 
We expect them to do better. But they 
will not do all that the public should re- 
quire of them until they change their 
fundamental assumption as to what a 
university professor is and what he is for. 
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King Leopold’s Marriage 


THE echoes of the “Te Deum” had 
but barely died out in the vaulted tracery 
of St. Gudule’s, Brussels, which fol- 
lowed the coronation of Albert I, when 
in it and in every other church in Bel- 
gium it was announced from the pulpit 
that Leopold and his mistress, whom he 
had created Baronne de Vaughan, had 
been married in ‘church fashion. This 
fact was the subject matter of a joint 
pastoral letter signed by Cardinal Mer- 
cier, of Mechlin, and all the other Bel- 
gian bishops, which was read publicly 
in every temple of God on the first Sun- 
day of 1910. Surely a strange New 
Year’s salutation! 

Now, such a religious marriage has 
no legal standing in that tight little 
country; only ¢ivil marriages are recog- 
nized by law. But there is one curious 
and pertinent exception, created by a 
royal decree so late as August 3, 1909. 
In it King Leopold announced that the 
Belgian Chambers allowed a person in 
danger of death to be married reli- 
giously and legally. When an amend- 
ment was proposed that every minister 
of religion .who should witness such a 
marriage must report to the civil author- 
ities within three days, it was voted 
down. Leopold enjoyed this exception. 
The full decree is published in La Matin, 
January 6, and is commented on in 
L’Independence Belge, of Brussels, of 
the same date. 

The result is a new pretender to the 
throne of Belgium. As far as the 
Church or the State is concerned, the 
son of Leopold and the Baroness 
Vaughan is the legal heir. It is a pretty 
mess into which this legitimized mor- 
ganatic marriage has brought the Bel- 
gian people. Perhaps they may escape, 
for the present, by lack of documentary 
proof of the marriage, whose purpose 
was purely ecclesiastical. No proof is 
given of the marriage; no time, no place, 
no witness appears in the document. If 
the prelates of the “Low Country” have 
handed over to the Chambers and the 
people a pretty hard nut to crack, they 
at the same time opened the way for the 
solemn requiem mass before the Pope in 
the Sixtine Chapel, which tradition 


grants to a Catholic monarch dying in 
the peace of the Church. 
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American Education in Syria 


THE magnificent bequest to Robert 
College, Constantinople, by the will of 
Mr. Kennedy calls attention to the work 
and needs of the corresponding Amer- 
ican institution, the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut. The outbreak of the 
Turkish revolution, which might be sup- 
posed to be greatly to its advantage and 
which was so enthusiastically welcomed, 
happened to create a crisis, inasmuch as 
the Moslem and Jewish students, finding 
religious liberty proclaimed by the Gov- 
ernment, presumed it gave all sorts of 
liberty even in an institution privately 
supported, and made a rebellion, refus- 
ing to attend the daily prayers. The 
faculty yielded for the term, but insisted 
that with the new year the usual reli- 
gious exercises would be required. This 
has worked well, and there are this year 
nearly as many Moslems as before— 
over a hundred—and more Jewish stu- 
dents than ever before. 

So far from having lost prestige, the 
college seems to have gained. There 
have been visits on the college platform 
from the Member of Parliament from 
Baghdad, who attended prayers and 
gave an admirable speech addressed to 
the students upon the advantages of edu- 
cation in the college, and also from a 
famous poet of Baghdad, who wrote a 
poem-in honor of the college. 

The problems there are numerous and 
important and of far-reaching interest. 
They touch politics and religion; they 
are concerned with the great race ques- 
tion which is the coming question all 
over the world. They have to do with 
curricula suited to the needs of an Ori- 
ental people, whose desires and impulses 
are a strange mingling of Europe and 
Asia. At the bottom there is more of 
Asia in them than they suspect. They 
include peoples who see more or less 
clearly the advantages of many of the 
results of civilization, but have not 
passed thru the processes of civilization ; 
whose desires and whose needs are not 
always the same; whose sense of a cor- 
porate responsibility is only beginning to. 
be vaguely felt, and whose individualism 
is growing less distinct. 

The stock of the people in its various: 
forms is good stock, which makes the 
problem hopeful and difficult. Aspira- 
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tion is unbounded; ability to evaluate 
the forces of life that are worth while 
is still very moderate. One constantly 
feels certain resemblances between the 
age in Turkey today and the age in 
I'rance one hundred and twenty years 
ago. The people in Syria believe in 
France and look to France for many of 
their ideals. The Jesuits have done 
good work, but have been rowing in 
rather hard water recently, so far as their 
relationships with the French Govern- 
ment are concerned, but are picking up 
courage to the extent of urging the 
French Government to strengthen their 
efforts to improve certain features of 
their large university. Meanwhile a 
flourishing school or college has been 
established here by the Mission Laique, 
much to the disgust of the Jesuits and 
the Fréres Crétiens, who regard it as a 
stab in the back. 

The new enterprises long ago planned 
await the proper pecuniary assistance. 
They include law, engineering and agri- 
culture, and while a great deal of money 
will be required for them, it is not too 
much to hope or expect. The mission- 
ary enterprise is so widely recognized 
today as belonging to the decencies of 
Christianity, if nothing else, that it is not 
too optimistic to hope that gifts in large 
figures will yet come to this and other 
similar missionary institutions. 

& 

me It is settled that the Liberal 
bahia Government will not be 

~ able to command a major- 
ity in the House of Commons independ- 
ently of its Irish and Laborite allies. It 
has lost much in the elections by the fail- 
ure to unite against the Unionists in 
many contests. This will be a great dis- 
appointment to the supporters of the 
Government, but it can give no great 
jubilation to the Opposition, for they are 
in a minority of toward one hundred in 
the House of Commons, and the Labor- 
ite and Socialist members are quite as 
hot for the Budget which the Lords re- 
jected as are the Liberals. The Lords 
insisted on an appeal to the people, 
against the advice of Lord Rosebery, 
and the people have spoken against 
them. The new Commons will re-enact 
the Budget bill, and the Lords will do a 
more revolutionary act than before if 
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they again refuse their assent to i 

Their claim will be that the total Union 
ist vote is as large as the total Govern 
ment vote, but that is not yet clear. Th 

Government majority is not so ove! 

whelming as to make it easy to refori 

the House of Lords, but this will be at- 
tempted. The Irish contingent will in- 
sist on a measure for self-governmen 
for Ireland, and it ought to be granted 
and may be; but why not self-govern- 
ment also by local parliaments for Eng- 
land, Ireland and Wales? The policy of 
protection is again defeated. 


& 


Both Russia and Japan 
refuse to give their 

cneeaes consent to Secretary 
Knox’s proposal that the railroads 
owned by Russia and Japan in Man- 
churia be put under international con- 
trol. We can hardly believe that the 
Secretary anticipated that they would 
consent. On the face of it they would 
wish to keep their hands on all they got 
out of the war between them. . Secretar) 
Knox could hardly have got any assur- 


Secretary Knox 


‘ance from either of the two Powers that 


they would welcome the proposition, He 
must have had some serious reason, 
under these circumstances, for making a 
proposition that might be regarded as 
intermeddling and unwelcome, and which 
might strain the good relations of Japan, 
at least, with the United States. The 
advantage of the proposal, on the face 
of it, was to secure a genuine open door 
in Manchuria, but that implies a distrust 
of Japan’s adherence to its promise to 
Secretary Hay, since repeated. It may 
well be that it was friendship for China 
that induced Secretary Knox’s proposal, 
for only China could benefit directly by 
it, except as Europe might benefit with 
us in the maintenance of the open door 
to commerce. It looks very much as if 
both Russia and Japan are looking to a 
possible future war with each other or 
with China, and that they wish to hold 
any strategical advantages they now pos- 
sess in such an eventuality. We hear of 
both Japan and Russia strengthening 
their defenses along their several bor- 
ders in Korea and Manchuria. The re- 
fusal of the two Powers is not reas- 
suring. 
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Forestation and La Senge: made: by 
Floods Prof. Willis L. Moore, 
Chief of the United 

States Weather Bureau, on forestation 
and rainfall, is not so wholly revolution- 
ary in its conclusions as has been repre- 
sented. He says that the cutting away 
of forests has nothing to do with cre- 
ating or augmenting droughts. So we 
have understood. Rain is affected by 
quite other causes, such as the meeting 
of hot and cold currents of air, and the 
passage of warm currents over moun- 
tain ranges. Accordingly, Professor 
Moore is substantially right when he 
says that precipitation controls foresta- 
tion, and not the revetse. When Pro- 
fessor Moore adds that spring floods 
come oftener from the forests than from 
the open, this will occasion more surprise 
and doubt. It has been naturally sup- 


posed that forests would hold the water 
longer than would open ground, by pro- 
viding more swampy conditions, out of 
which the water will more slowly pass 
into rivers and streams; while there 
would be less to delay the escape of the 
water in the open ground. Perhaps we 


are more familiar with destructive fresh- 
ets in the populous open country, of 
which we have just now a remarkable 
example in the terrible freshet which 
overflows the streets of Paris along the 
Seine. Forest regions are, in this coun- 
try, mostly mountain regions, where the 
water flows down more rapidly than on 
level, cultivated ground, thus helping 
freshets. We do not take this report 
from the Weather bureau as an attack 
on the Forestry Service, for the chief 


argument for forestation is the need of 
lumber. 


& 


During the midsummer 
vacations of 1909, Ro- 
man reactionaries re- 
quired Archbishop Farley, himself then in 
the Eternal City, to clean out the Modern- 
ists from his seminary at Dunwoodie. He 
did so to some extent by removing its 
head, but he left the other suspects in 
their chairs. Now during the Christmas 
holidays the Catholic Institute of Paris 
has had its cleansing, this alse at Roman 
hints, conveyed for some time before- 
hand by the Corrispondenza Romana, the 
paper of the benign Benigni and Cardinal 


Fresh Modernist 
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Del Val’s mouthpiece. Two of the pro- 
fessors at Paris have been removed—the 
Abbé Hemmer and a layman, Professor 
Burreau. The former was also obliged 
to give up his chair at the school of 
Higher Social Study (L’Ecole des hautes 
Etudes Sociales), altho it was known 
that his chair would be taken by the 
Protestant pastor, Roberty. Hemmer is 
the translator of the Church History of 
Funk of Tibingen—the standard Cath- 
olic Church history of Germany. He is 
also the author of as able a defense of 
the Church on the question of separation 
as could be expected from the Church’s 
standpoint. Besides, in collaboration 
with the Abbé Lejay, whose professional 
head has thus far escaped the Roman ax, 
Hemmer has been editing the Early 
Fathers. Again, M. Burreau is a thoroly 
good man, a devout Catholic and a clever 
scholar. He is quite at home on all sub- 
jects affecting the working classes, the 
children and the submerged tenth. He 
is also a lecturer in the School for 
Higher Social Study. In these two re- 
movals, as well as that of the Abbé Klein 
last October, it is hard to find any great 
anxiety about faith and morals. They 
seem to point rather to the aim of the 
Jesuits to get control of the leading 
Catholic school of France, where even 
now they hold a few chairs. 


& 


Missouri chooses to be called 
a Western State, altho it was 
once a slaveholding State. The 
free Western spirit of human rights 
speaks in an utterance which we greatly 
admire of the St. Louis Western Watch- 
ian, altho perhaps we ought to credit as 
much to a certain sense of Christian de- 
mocracy in the Catholic Church, of which 
that journal is an organ. It had been 
speaking strongly of certain brutal lynch- 
ings of negroes, and it turned to injus- 
tice nearer home. — 

“The people in certain sections of St. Louis 
are devising means to protect themselves 
against negro invasion. The whole West. End 
is up in arms, and associations of mutual pro- 
tection are being formed by the whites. We 
notice that priests are favoring this movement 
in an effort to protect their parishes. We 
sympathize with owners of real estate in the 
fashionable sections of the city who are forced 
to witness the exodus of desirable tenants in 


A Brave 
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the face of the inroads of colored people. It 
is a matter of dollars and cents and oftentimes 
a life’s income is at stake. Priests build costly 
churches and incur heavy debts and they be- 
hold with consternation the departure of their 
best people, driven to more desirable quarters 
by the presence of black families in their 
block. But what can be done? These ne- 
groes have as muck t ght to own property and 
live in exclusive neighborhoods as white peo- 
ple. Must they be made to suffer for the race 
prejudice of their white neighbors? Priests 
must remember that the Church does not draw 
the color line, and will not permit it to be 
drawn by Catholics. 

“The souls of these negroes are paramount 
and their color goes not below their epidermis, 
rhe time may not be far distant when we shall 
find it difficult to explain or justify in the face 
of indignant negroes the attitude of priests in 
the agitations of today. We must not antag- 
onize the negro race, and it is not Catholic to 
draw the line on their color. They are not 
obtrusive and if treated fairly will extend con- 
siderate treatment to their white objectors. 
Fair play for the blacks.” 

This is good Christian sense which we 
are glad to pass on to not a few Protes- 
tant ministers and churches. 

& 

Recently the result 

of the last census of 

the Churches in 
Germany has been published. They are 
as follows: Evangelicals, 37,646,852; 
Roman Catholics, 22,094,492; Orthodox 
Russian, 1,991; Greek and Oriental, 13,- 
161; other Christians, 259,517; Jews, 
607,862; non-Christians, 909; without 
religion, 4,270. Of the Evangelicals 
there are forty-nine sects. Of course the 
two dominant are Lutheranism and the 
Reformed Churches. It must first be 
noted that the Catholics are a big minor- 
ity. Their increase is helped very much 
by immigration of Poles, Italians and 
Catholic Swiss. Their party, the Cen- 
trum, would be considerably less if uni- 
versal suffrage based on the most recent 
census were in force. The, paucity of 
Hebrews is remarkable. In Germany 
there are less Jews, by 100,000 at least, 
than in Greater New York. Finally it 
is curious that the land of Strauss, Las- 
salle, Engel, Krautsky, Nietzsche, should 
have only 4,270 freethinkers. 


Religious Statistics 
of Germany 


There can be no ques- 
Chinese Opium tion .that the Chinese 
Government has_ been 
very much in earnest in its war against 
opium. There is one provision of the 
law which we commend to the attention 
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of those engaged in the war against n- 
toxicants here. It is the requiremcnt 
that not only must shops for the sale of 
opium be licensed, but the buyer must 
be licensed also, the license renewa le 
every three months. The British Minis- 
ter at Peking reports that eight-tenths 
of the officials and three-tenths of the 
people have stopped smoking, while in 
the army the habit has been entirely 
abandoned. We observe that in our 
navy the use of alcoholics has not been 
abandoned, for several students of the 
Naval Academy have just been dropped 
for drunkenriess. Another parallel be- 
tween the Chinese and the Ainerican 
vice we observe’in the fact that a good 
deal of opium is consumed as an ingre- 
dient of anti-opium pills. We provide 
medicines largely made up of whisky. 
The order has gone forth that no more 
poppy should be sown, and it will be 
interesting to observe how fully the 
order is carried out in the interior prov- 
inces. It would be like the absolute 
prohibition of distilleries and breweries 
in this country. 


What other country can show such a 
magnificent list of public benefactions 
for the year as does the United States? 
They include bequests and gifts and 
amount to $135,000,000, against $60,- 
000,000 the previous year. Of course, 
Mr. Kennedy’s bequests of $30,000,000 
greatly swell the total, but this is fol- 
lowed by $13,700,000 from Mr. Rocke- 
feller ; nearly $6,400,000 from Mr. Car- 
negie; $5,000,000 from the estate of 
Christopher L. Magee for a woman's 
hospital in Pittsburgh; a bequest of 
$2,400,000 from James Milliken for 
institutions in Decatur, IIl.; nearly 
$2,000,000 from Mrs. Russell Sage for 
various good objects, and besides these 
a multitude of smaller and yet all large 
gifts. We are an altruistic people, and 
wealth recognizes its obligations, aided 
so notably by religious enforcement. 


& 


It is an old experience which French 
Catholics are learning that it is better 
for the Church to have even the hostility 
of the civil government than its financial 
support and control. They will learn in 
France, what those who had tried it have 
told them, that the hated law of separa- 
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tion is their greatest blessing. The Paris 
correspondent of America, the new and 
able Catholic journal of this city, says: 

“Freed as they are now from the fetters laid 
upon them by the Concordat, the French bishops 
are better able to resist its unjust demands, and 
since they have ceased to be paid by the State, 
they have gained in independence and dignity 
what they lost in material advantages. rk 
We cannot but recognize the bracing effect of 
their new-found liberty upon the bishops of 
France,” 

ws 


It was natural and to be expected 
that Mr, Robert Underwood Johnson 
should be appointed to succeed the late 
Mr. Gilder as editor of The Century 
Magazine. He has been for many years 
associated with Mr. Gilder as associate 
editor and fully understands the ideas 
and methods which have put that maga- 
zine to the top of its class. He is him- 
self an author and poet. Another mem- 
ber of the editorial staff, Mr. Clarence 
Clough Bull, will become associate 
editor. 

& 

We have another explanation of the 
election of Mr, Fitzgerald as Mayor of 
Boston. The negroes voted for him as 
well as the Irish Catholics. Two years 
ago the Republican candidate, Mr. Hib- 
bard, posed as their.friend, made good 
promises, got their votes and was'’elect- 
ed. But when in office he forgot them 
and gave them no representation. They 
were angry, and so this year they turned 
from the Good Government candidate, 
supported by the Republicans, and gave 
Mr. Fitzgerald votes enough to elect 
him. 

a 

In an address of fine spirit and sound 
conclusions and advice several times de- 
livered by Charles W. Dabney before 
Southern college audiences on “The 
Meaning of the ‘Solid South,’” we find 
just one statement the truth of which we 
very much doubt. It is that “nine-tenths 
of the money used to educate the ne- 
groes comes from the pockets of the 
white taxpayers.” That statement has 
been often challenged, and evidence pre- 
sented that negroes pay very nearly, and 
in some sections quite all, their share to 
support their schools. 


x . 
The Astronomical and Astrophysical 
Society of America is sincerely hoping 


that the tail, not the head, of the comet 
will next May come into collision with 
the earth; and they have no fear of the 
result. The most complete plans have 
been made for photographic, spectro- 
scopic and photometric observations, and 
a special commission will go to Hawaii 
(in an American vessel, otherwise $200 
fine each) to take photographs, and all 
amateur astronomers are asked to help. 
& 

We have observed for some months a 
growing disposition on the part of the 
negro papers to make much of Jack John- 
son, their bruiser champion. This is not 
strange, but it is regrettable. He is not 
a reputable character. His business is 
not a reputable one. We have passed 
out of the brutal age of Polydeuces, and 


a 

New Mexico and Arizona refused to 
be admitted to the Union as a single 
State, and Congress will properly yield 
and with little doubt will admit them 
both as States at this session. That ends 
for a long time the succession of new 
States, for there will be no Territories 
left, Alaska not yet being a Territory and 
not likely to be a State for a generation. 
Even Porto Rico ey come in first. 


We should be glad to see ex-President 
Roosevelt elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Ex-President John Quincy 
Adams died the most honored and vitu- 
perated member of Congress. The talk 
about making him Speaker is gabble. 
He has not had the experience required 
for that, but he may come to it, as he 
may again be President. 

ad .' 

Conditions are more hopeful in Con- 
gress. The leading members are more 
ready to pass the Taft measures, and it 
really looks as if the postal banks meas- 
ure would become a law, notwithstand- 
ing opposition from the savings banks of 
the East. 













& 

Peculiar weather they have in Europe 
this winter. Venice has gone dry, so the 
gondolas have to keep to the Grand 
Canal. Paris has gone wet, so boats 
have to be used in the streets. 
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A New Life Insurance President 


Burton H. Wricut was last week 
elected president of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company, of Worcester, 
Mass., in place of A. George Bul- 
lock, who declined re-election after 
a service of twenty-seven years as presi- 
dent. Mr. Bullock was elected vice- 
president and chairman of the board of 
directors and finatice committee. Mr. 
Wright was born 
at Killingworth, 

Conn., in 1859, and 

after attending the 

Morgan School, at 

Clinton, Conn., en- 

tered the service of 

the Clinton WNa- 

tional Bank. In 

1879 he came to 

Worcester as clerk 

for the State Mu- 

tual and later be- 

came cashier. In 

1897 he was ap- 

pointed superin- 

tendent of agencies 

and in 1908 became 
secretary. Mr. 

Wright’s long ex- 

perience inthe State 

Mutual, his _ intij- 

mate acquaintance 

with the agents 

and his knowledge 

‘of the business of 

life insurance 

make his selection 

as president most 

fitting. The re- 

tiring president, Mr. Bullock, 
the new president: “Mr. 
my successor, brings to 
every requisite of success: high char- 
acter, ability and the wisdom that 
comés of long experience.” The State 
Mutual was organized sixty-four years 
ago and has always been regarded as 
one of the solid financial institutions of 
the State of Massachusetts. The finan- 
cial condition of the company is ex- 
_ plained in the annual report, published 
on another page. 
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says of 
Wright, 
the office 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, 


The new president of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company. of 


Tue Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, which has been holding a 
meeting in Washington, was addressed 
by President Taft on January 20. The 
President in his remarks took occasion 
to assure the association that he should 
be very glad to use any power belonging 
to him to encourage the efforts on tlhe 
part of the association to secure uni- 
formity in insurance legislation thruout 

the country. Pres- 
ident Taft was fol- 
lowed by George 
E. Ide, president 
of the Home Life 
Insurance Com- 
pany of New 
York; Dr. E. W. 
Dwight, medical 
director of the 
New England Mu- 
tual Life  Insur- 
ance Company of 
Boston, and other 
well-known speak- 
ers. 


& 

An order has 
been issued by the 
superintendent of 
the Newark De- 
partment of Com- 
bustibles and Fire 
Risks, which is 
said to be unprece- 
dented, and 
which absolutely 
prohibits the use 
the ordinary 

celluloid films in 
the moving picturé business as now con- 
ducted in the city of Newark. The or- 
der became effective on January 11, since 
which time only the new non-inflamma- 
ble kind has been used. The New- 
ark superintendent is reported to 
have stated that he has been watching 
the films that have come into his home 
town for the past six months and as he 
finds that they are of the new and safe 
class he does not think his order will 
work any hardship whatsoever to the 
owners of such shows. 
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of the company’s 
field superintend- 
ents. Covers were 
laid for 1,000 per- 
sons. It was in- 
deed a festive oc- 
casion. It was 
made memorable 
by the announce- 
ment that an anon- 
ymous friend of 
the company had 
given 100 acres of 





















































































































































































ak land adjacent to 
New York, as well 

as $100,000 in 

has cash, for the erec- 
the tion of a sani- 
of tarium for the con- 
De- sumptive clerks 
oin- and agents of the 
Fire company. The 
is company will ac- 
ece- cordingly have two 
nd sanitariums in its 
tely pioneer work in 
use combating tuber- 
nary cilosis. A high 
. in Qi tribute was paid 
con- [to Superintendent 
2 or- Hotchkiss by Pres- 
since ident Hegeman. 
nma- |The growth and 
New- [—usefulness of the 
| to #§ Metropolitan Life 
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Commemorative Dinner of the Tue Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance of which Charles A. Peabody is presi- 
Company 

THe Metropolitan Life Insurance of profit. This total arose because of 
Company, of which John R. Hegeman is the sale announced last week of the last 
president, gave a dinner -at the Hotel of its holdings of American Exchange 
Astor on Saturday evening, January 22. National Bank stock. The Mutual still 
The dinner was commemorative of thirty retains blocks of stock in several finan- 
years of industrial insurance, of the cial institutions which could now be sold 
completion of the company’s home office at figures which would add still further 
building, and in honor of Messrs. Pierre to this gain. The Mutual has disposed 
Le Brun and Michael Le Brun, its archi- of large holdings in the Guaranty Trust 
tects. The banquet was also held in Company, the United States Mortgage 
connection with the annual convention and Trust Company, the Central Trust 


dent, in its observance of the law, has 
already cleared $11,000,000 in the way 


Company, the Gi- 
rard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadel- 
phia, the Title 
Guarantee and 
Trust Com pany, 
the Lawyers Title 
Insurance Com- 
pany and the 
Union Trust Com- 
pany. 
& 


THe New Jer- 
sey State Board 
of Equalization of 
Taxes reached a 
décision last week 
in favor of the 
Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of 
America, of which 
John F. Dryden is 
president, in its 
appeal against the 
city of » Newark. 
The assessors of 
the city of New- 
ark levied for the 
first time this year 
a tax of $721,191 
upon the com- 
pany’s surplus set 
aside for the pay- 
ment of deferred 
dividends, holding 
that such a surplus 
was but a contin- 
gent liability, and 
taxable as an asset. 
Ginna Gis 4, Hane Further litigation 

THE METROPOLITAN’S TOWER. may be expected, 
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The Exchange authorities ought to sec 
that the history of this Hocking manipu- 
lation gives to the public much evidence 
by which a demand for such ‘supervisior 
may be supported. s 


Manipulation on the Stock 
Exchange 


By flagrant manipulation the price of 
the shares of the Columbus and Hock- 
ing Coal and Iron Company were 
marked up on the Stock Exchange in 
1909 from 21% to 91}. The company, 
capitalized at about $7,000,000 and_own- 
ing certain coal, iron and clay property, 
had paid no dividend, and in the fifteen 
years preceding 1909 the price of its 
stock had never risen above 31.- At the 
opening of business on the 19th inst. the 
price was 88}. Then the props were 
pulled out. The price declined rapidly 
in a few hours to 25. At the end of the 
week it was only 23. Three brokerage 
firms had gone into bankruptcy with lia- 
bilities of about $8,000,000, and the en- 
tire market had been greatly disturbed. 

It was notorious that this stock had for 
nearly a year been subjected to manipu- 
lation. Indeed, the attention of the Ex- 
change authorities was directed to the 
thimble-rigging by formal complaint a 
few months ago. Unfortunately, their 
official inquiry ended with what was vir- 
tually approval of what the manipulators 
were doing. Now there is to be another 
investigation, and it may be that some 
one will be punished. 

This case closely follows the Rock 
Island incident. Those who direct the 
affairs of the Exchange should realize 
that by permitting such an abuse of the 
Exchange’s facilities they not only bring 
the great institution into disrepute but 
also invite severely restrictive legislation. 
Governor Hughes’s commission in its re- 
port exprest its conviction that the evils 
due to manipulation could be prevented 
by the Exchange if it should exercise its 
influence and authority over its members 
with this purpose.in view. The commis- 
sion refrained from advising that the 
Exchange be incorporated and from rec- 
ommending legislation for the regula- 
tion of it, “in the expectation” that it 
would use its powers “to prevent such 
wrongdoing as has occurred in the past”: 


“If, however, wrongdoing recurs, and it 
should appear to the public at large that the 
Exchange has been derelict in exerting its 
powers and authority to prevent it, we believe 
that the public will insist upon the incorpora- 
tion of the Exchange and its subjection to 
State authority and supervision.” 
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Railroad Earnings 


THE annual report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, published re 
cently, shows how the net earnings of 
the railroads have been growing. The 
figures are for the year which ended on 
June 30 last. While the increase of 
gross receipts was only $23,800,000, the 
net earnings exceeded those of the pre- 
vious year by $93,400,000. The totals 
are shown below: 

Gross revenue, 1908 


$2,421,542,004 
2,443,312,232 


$21,770,228 
$734,397,029 
827,814,909 


Increase $03.417,970 


While a part of the reduction of op- 
erating expenses was due to smaller ap- 
propriations for maintenance of way and 
equipment, the saving was mainly in the 
cost of transportation. This points to 
the economies suggested or caused by © 
the panic. 

& 

....The new statement of the Law- 
yers’ Title Insurance and Trust Company 
shows a capital of $4,000,000 and sur- 
plus of $5,500,000. The company has 
made 17 per cent. on its capital during 
the past year, and its undivided profits 
now amount to $413,202, an increase of 
$189,943. The total assets, which a year 
ago were $21,880,239, now amount to 
$22,630,112, an increase of $749,873. 
The deposits are a million dollars more 
than they were a year ago, and on De- 
cember 31 were $12,495,503. The state- 
ment containing the above figures is cer- 
tified to by Haskins & Sells, the well- 
known auditors. New interests have 
bought a large number of shares of the 
stock and will give added strength to the 
company. The officers are Edwin W. 
Coggeshall, president; Louis V. Bright 
and Thorwald Stallknecht, vice-presi- 
dents ; Archibald Forbes, treasurer ; Her- 
bert E. Jackson, comptroller, and Walter 
N. Vail, secretary. 





